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Our buses make close connections at 


the end of a one hundred forty-seven 


mile run, and no connection has ever 


been missed because of tire delay. The time of one 


mechanic’s helper was formerly taken up with 


tire changes, whereas now, with U. S. 


Tires,® this work requires but a very 


small proportion of his time. 


pal 


@ These are U.S. Royal Heavy : en Atte 
Service Tires, size 7.50-20, used as , 7 ‘) > wher 
over a tortuous mountain route 

.. Their record is characteris- 
tic of the stamina, safety, dura- 
bility and economy of all U. S. 
Tires built with 

TEMPERED 
RUBBER tate 

When you buy tires, remember j L 
that only Tempered Rubber ar Sitti 
gives you 7% to 36% extra ; aie sleet, 


weak 
thori 
; majo 
conclusive proof of this fact. om Dise: 


United States @ Rubber Co. me F 
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mileage at no extra cost. Let 
any U.S. Tire Dealer show you 
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exposure invites serious colds... 
gargle Listerine when you reach home 


Attending alate-season football game 
when the weather is bad is a gamble 

no less. A 

Serious colds, sore throat, grippe, 
and even pneumonia 
cases —often develop after such spec 
tacles. Medical records everywhere 
confirm this. 

Men and women past thirty seem 
to be the most frequent victims, but 
young people are by no means 
Immune, 

Listerine fights cold germs 
Sitting in open stands in foggy, rainy, 
sleety, or freezing weather quickly 
weakens body resistance. Health au- 
thorities say lowered resistance is the 
major predisposing cause of colds. 
Disease germs already at work in 
mouth and throat get the upper hand. 


Health Hints for the Fan 


After exposure, Nature needs help to 
keep disease germs under control. 
For this purpose Listerine, the safe 
antiseptic, is recommended. While 
it kills germs, Listerine will not harm 
delicate tissue. 

If you attend a football game in 


thousands of 


nasty weather, do the 
following when you reach 
home: 

1. Gargle with Lister- 
ine every 2 hours. 

2. Change clothes, 
shoes, and stockings if 
they are at all damp. 

3. Place hot water bag on feet to 
stimulate circulation. 

4. Drink a hot or 
(lemonade is good). 

5. If you have a chill, get into 


drink 


warm 


bed; if a fever, call your doctor. 


Reduces Mouth Germs 
as much as 99% 


Listerine used as a gargle aids in 
warding off colds because it quickly 
destroys the germs associated with 
colds. In the oral cavity, millions of 
these germs are present. 

The moment Listerine enters the 
mouth, this germ-killing action be- 
gins. After its use, germs are shown 
by actual test to be reduced as much 
as 99% within § minutes. 

At the end of 4 hours 
highly important 
as high as 64% are even noted. 


and this is 
germ reductions 


Down go 


LISTERINE PRICES 


Buy now at substantial 
SAVINGS 


» a 


Fewer colds for 
garglers 

More interesting still are 
the careful tests in which 
several hundred people 
were studied. They were 
divided into two groups 

those who did not gar 
gle Listerine and those who did. Now 
note this: 

Those who gargled Listerine twice 
a day contracted only one-third as 
many colds as those who did not 
gargle with it. These colds were far 
milder and of shorter duration than 
the colds contracted by non-users of 
Listerine. 

Confirming these tests is the per- 
sonal experience of thousands of men 
and women who have used Listerine 
to fight colds and to relieve ordinary 
sore throat. 

Always keep a bottle at home. Slip 
one into your suitcase when you 
travel and take one in the side pocket 
of your car when you motor. It is a 
good safeguard against 
infection. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. 

Louis, Missouri. 
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Dallas’ Party Sam moved to San Angelo—ran a_ general 
2 store in the name of and was always known a 


| 
| 


Sirs: : Lapowski; though Clarence had already “gr. 
e y S O V1 a | It should interest you to know that a number rived” (his first) or did so during that residenc 
: | of Dallas people are somewhat peeved that Sam’s San Angelo venture eventually failed 
Time went off on a tangent, or so it seems to and he moved to El Paso, Texas—where, ass 
them, in its issue of Oct. 30. They feel that ciated with his brother Nathan fail A 
hod 7 ‘ 3 The tha z athe ure repeated 
The intimate, personal gift | all the power and the glory of Jim Farley’s itseli—yet (but atiout Nathan) he trie ae 
* : < Texas visit should not have gone to Amon G., more; and one might say “died in the attempt; 
18 a Filmo. No one thing Carter, who played a part but not the whole for the business was going when he passed on, 
. show. Shortly thereafter his widow a 
; shor I s and daughte 
1s SO packed full of rich, Time neglected Dallas’ part in the enter- Eyelyn (Clarence’s sister) departed, still eal 
* tainment of the distinguished guests. It was as La Nat! 
t Ig s Lapowski. ithan Lapowski’s wi f 
lasting pleasure as personal in Dallas that they enjoyed a splendid banquet sons still reside in El ee, as Pd and 
. : : in the Busch-owned Adolphus Hotel, the only However, and this is iikewatin . wan 
movies— good movies, like | State-wide function arranged for them; and in Sam Lapowski family resided in eae 
Dallas, at the State Fair of Texas, that they Clarence Lapowski-Dil spe ty 
‘ L , Cle sapowski-Dillon spent a_ short time 
those you see at the theater. were greeted by a cheering crowd of some 35, there one summer, vacationing from musical 
ooo Texans, the biggest turnout for them dur- study in Europe—and was introduced by sister 


And it takes a Filmo to ing their visit here. In Dallas, also, they en- Evelyn as my “brother Clarence Dillon.” To the 


joyed a charming and cosmopolitan society at many “how comes?” ‘social history” rec 
JO} aa 2 50 ) any st SOclé s ords 
make them and show them. the beautiful home of the Rue O’Neills that entirely satisfactory replies. . ” 


they were not privileged to enjoy elsewhere in Clarence Dillon’s picture shows him to favor 


For Filmo Personal Movie | the State. In Dallas there was no friction to his father and your “smooth cheery” description, 
Cameras and Projectors are mar their visit, such as there was in Fort Worth along with the smile, would indicate that he 


a in San ono ap , fa lendid has also inherited the wit and humor for which 

> IME neglected any mention o he splendic his father “Sam Lapowski” was known, well 

made by the world S most ag ny pe —— a the rl illustrated by the following story, I often tell, 
° 4 “a tiful estate o alph - Morrison 50 miles to illustrate like situations: 

skilled designers and crafts from the Mexican border, It was here that Sam Lapowski’s El Paso neighbor was one 


men in cinemachinery. Will Rogers put on a real rope-twirling show, Stevens, pioneer realtor, robust, energetic, a 
taking a glass out of Amon Carter’s hand and veritable fanatic on exercise which often found 


They are fashioned as care- throwing Airman Vidal and  Treasuryman vent in “sunrise lawn-mowing.’ One 
Roberts, two former football stars. Here also Lapowski burst into Stevens’ office demanc¢ 


fully as a fine watch. And Jim Farley rode a horse for the first time, he that he (Stevens) desist from his sunrise activi- 


said, in his life, getting on with some difficulty ties or permit him to hire his mowing done ¢ 


the movies they make and | while a secretary held his watch. Will Rogers more sane and reasonable hour. In explait 


rode the same horse, Edna May’s King, re- the outburst to the nonplussed Stevens, 


project reflect their quality. tired undefeated champion stud of the world, was about “to go into action,” Lapowski s: 4 


a horse that Morrison says he paid $40,000 for his wife thought him lazy because he liked to 


So this Christmas, give a and refused $75,000. , lay abed and every time Stevens went to mow- 


: : Mr. Carter, who apparently hates Dallas like ing at “so ungodly an hour” all he heard \ 
Filmo and you give more he hates the Fergusons, had said that he would “Sam, Stevens is up and at work don’t be so 
not come to the banquet here. So no place lazy od infinitum. a” 
years of pleasure than any se ng for se a the — table. J. KRAKAUER 
. i ogers persuaded him to enter the banquet — ss alif 
other gift can hold. No hall, and when he did he took the only availa- San Francisco, Calif. 
ble place, an empty chair at the press table. 
Filmo has ever worn out! At Arlington Downs the Fergusons were the Dramatic History 
guests of the Waggoners and were invited to : 
p occupy their box, just as was Jim Farley. At 
What you see, you get—with Filmo | a luncheon before the races, Mrs. Ferguson 
made a charming and appropriate little speech 
to the effect that everybody had come to see 
the races and not to hear speeches and what 
were they waiting on? ; 
... The News did borrow Trme’s phrase 
about Jim Farley, “big, bald and breezy,” and 





Sirs: 
Many congratulations for your _ terrific 
symphonic presentation of Eastern Shore, 
Maryland’s latest contribution to the art of 
collective justice. Naturally, Baltimoreans 
were particularly moved by your radio account 
of the lynching. It’s the talk of this town. sOSa 
The irony of the thing, of course, is that the Py 
gave appropriate credit. — ay 9g Bogen ie cenicoaee , Shore, you 
TRILIN yhere at least some o € participants h 
Irvin S. TAUBKIN pageant must have heard it in the rationa Tha 
Dallas, Texas quiet of their homes. 
—— Your program, gentlemen, is quite the finest hote 
~ ? P ais thing on the air. It is, I think, the only at- , 
San Angelo’s Lapow skis tempt to handle the medium of the radio \ th 
Sirs: subtlety and color I know of. Invariably H. 
Am just a bit curious to know by what find in it a filling of the senses, a sp 
authority you say in Time Oct. 16, in speaking imagination. You are making serious dramatic rest, 
of Clarence Dillon (Read & Co.) “whose father history. 
ran a general store in San Angelo and changed I. T. SHAPIRO usux 
> ° > . . c 
| his name from Lapowski to Dillon before Baltimore, Md. 
| Clarence was born’”—because—and I speak in - ' ° 
a great measure from personal knowledge— . P ‘ airy. 
The American career of the Dillon-Lapowski Castle of Quivera 
family began in Victoria, Texas in the persons Sirs: } slurr 
of Sam (Dillon’s father) and Nathan—a Capt. Perhaps your worthy publication has been 
| & Col. in the Texas National Guard—serving deiuged with protests from loyal Nebraskans t 
in the World War with an enviable record. the effect that we do not have the “Quivers 
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Six GREAT HOTELS introduce 
a new kind of HOTEL SERVICE 


ERE is an entirely different kind of 
hotel service...a service so unique, 

so satisfying...once you’ve experienced it 
you'll want to come back again and again. 
That’s true of every one of the six fine 
hotels under the direction of Ralph Hitz. 
Here you get superlative comfort, quiet 
rest, wonderful food at far lower cost than 
usual “hotel prices’: The rooms are all 
airy...the beds so soft you just sink into 
slumber right off. Noise is shut away... 


your privacy is complete. And those who 
serve are hired to please you. Pleasant, 
courteous attention is your due, and you 
get it! 

When appetite speaks up...there’s food 
that tastes so good, is prepared so well 
...every meal will be a date with yourself 
for a good time. 

Choose Hitz-directed hotels, preferred 
by people who know because the value 
is big and the cost small. 


HOTELS UNDER THE DIRECTION OF RALPH HITZ 


@In New York 


HOTEL NEW YORKER 


E.G. Kill, Resident Manager 
2500 Rooms with radio, tub 
and shower...$3 and up. 


@In Detroit 
THE BOOK-CADILLAC 


@ In Cincinnati 


NETHERLAND PLAZA 
William O. Seelbach, Manager 
800 Rooms with radio, tub and 
shower...$3 and up. 


@ In Dayton 


RALPH HITZ, 34th Street and 8th Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


If you plan to visit New York, Detroit, Cincinnati or Dayton, just 
fill in your name and address and give the city and approximate date 
of your visit. We will gladly send you free a descriptive booklet and 


room rates of our hotel in that city. 





J.E. Frawley, Manager 
1200 Rooms with bath, $2.50 
and up. 


@In New York 
HOTEL LEXINGTON 


Charles E. Rochester, Manager 
801 Rooms with tub and show- 
¢t...$3 and up. 


HOTEL VAN CLEVE 
H. F. Stevens, Manager 

300 Rooms with bath...$2.50 
and up. 


@ In Atlantic City 


THE RITZ-CARLTON 


Closed for the winter... will re- 
open for season in May, 1934. 


Name 
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City vou expect Approximate 
PE 
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DON’T think that you can take just “any” laxative and 
get away with it! You'll pay dearly in health, if you take 
the wrong kind. 

Millions have found the right laxative in Ex-Lax. Because 
Ex-Lax is gentle as well as effective—it is the perfect laxative 
for every age. Ex-Lax tastes just like delicious chocolate. 


When Nature forgets—remember Ex-Lax! 


Get Ex-Lax today. 10¢and 25¢ at all drug stores. Or write fora free sample: 
Ex-Lax, Inc., Dept. E113, Box 170, Times Plaza Station, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


KEEP ““REGULAR’’ WITH 


EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 
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out here. I refer to your statement on P. 49 
of your Oct. 16 publication in which you state 
that our King Ak-sar-ben and his Gracious Cop. 
sort were crowned in the “Royal Castle of 
Quivers.” Since we Nebraskans leave all of the 
“quivering” to Californians, may I inform you 
that it is the “Royal Castle of Quivera!” 

One thing you may be sure of—there is noth. 
ing “quivering” in the enthusiasm of this par- 
ticular Nebraskan for Time. 

MARGARET R. FIscHer 

Fischer, Fischer, Fischer & Fischer 

(Attorneys) 

Omaha, Neb. 


Residents of Omaha and Nebraska claim 
that when Spanish Explorer Francisco 
Vasquez de Coronado, in 1541, went in 
quest of Quivera, a town of which an 
Indian prisoner had given a glowing de- 
scription (“a land of gold’’), he came to 
Nebraska. When he arrived, he found 
nothing more than a village of semi- 
nomadic Indians, realized that the stories 
of streets paved with gold were myths, 
returned to Mexico. But the land has be- 
come a land covered with gold—the gold 
of corn and wheat. Hence Nebraska’s an- 
nual Royal Castle.—Eb. 


—- 


Man-of-the-World Morgan 
Sirs: 

To anyone who has known Dr. Thomas Hunt 
Morgan, the recipient of the Nobel Prize for 
Medicine, your description of him in Tie 
(Oct. 30) is utterly ridiculous and somewhat 
impertinent though I suppose it was intended 
to be only humorous. 

In reality, Dr. Morgan is a tall, fine-looking 
Southern gentleman, a man of the world, in the 
best sense of the term, with manners and dress 
in keeping. Anyone would know at a glance 
that he is a person of importance and distinc- 
tion whether met in laboratory or drawing- 
room, or on the tennis court, where he takes 
his regular exercise. I hope you will publish 
this accurate description as a partial atone- 
ment for your objectionable one. 

BELLE WESTCOTT HARPER 

Princeton, N. J. 

Among the bottled fruit flies which pro- 
duce for him 25 generations in a year, and 
from which he elicits the secrets of in- 
heritance, Scientist Morgan is always a 
gentleman but rarely a man of fashion. 
Evidence: the photograph in Tre, Ott. 
30.—Eb. 


<> 


Gemmenich and Wasserbillig 
Sirs: 

In current issue of Time, p. 16, 2nd para- 
graph right hand column, it is stated that 
“Luxembourg, the first land Germans invaded 
in 1914... ”—and I am submitting the name 
as recalled by me as the first place (by name) 
in Luxembourg to be so invaded, Gemmenich! 
It seems that this event is worthy of recording 
more definitely than, as has_ been generally 
known—that Luxembourg was the point of vio- 
lation, and I am asking you to have the in- 
formation checked and, if found to be true, that 
Gemmenich be given the publicity it deserves. 
And as only Time can give it! 

My information came to me while I was 
serving as an Executive Assistant to Herbert 
Hoover during those memorable Food Adminis- 
tration days. As I recall the incident, it was 
printed in one of the issues of La Libre Bel- 
gique, number of which I have, of course, nol 
remembered. The story was printed advising the 
readers that the German premier had dis 
closed to the Reichstag that the day before 
he was speaking, “our army has violated the 


| neutrality of Belgium at Gemmenich.” I am 


passing on this information (memory of it) 


| you, for checking, as it seems probable that 


Germany will, sooner or later, be invading somé 
other place... . 
CATHERINE MACLENNAN 
Hermosa Beach, Calif. 
According to the Grand Ducal Govern- 
ment of Luxembourg, not Gemmenich 
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In Cleveland...a name illuminated by nearly 


~ half a century of experience... identified with 


ie) 


industry in the area centering in the home of the Fourth 
Federal Reserve Bank... Central United National Bank 
invites connections with depositors and correspondent 
banks whose interests demand the facilities of a sound, 
long-established national bank located in the capital of 


America’s industrial empire. 


OHIO’°S LARGEST NATIONAL BANK 
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— 
(which is in Belgium) but Luxembourg’; J * 


66 own WASSERBILLIG should receive 
publicity as the first town into which in. 66 
e Was Ved. ik O vading Germans marched in 1914.—Ep, 


Cow Flies Fooled 
& Sirs: 


As a subscriber to Time since the beginning 

of Time or thereabout, I want you to carry on 

a very special little investigation for me, While 

in Chicago last week, visiting the Century of 

ff Progress—and by the way we did enjoy Tie 

EE and Fortune’s dignified exhibit—but the syb. 
99 Not the cow exactly but three or four flies 


ject for the investigation of which I speak js 
€ @ 
that crawled up and over and across the flank. 


rear of the cow. I want you to find out for 
me if they are real, swattable flies or just bits 
of mechanism. The cow is mechanical, she 
= Ly moos and moves her tail and head at spaced 


intervals. I do not think the milk real, which 
the automatic milker extracts from her bag, 
but the flies crawling on her side and flank | 
was not able to ascertain their status, You 
recall the old saying, “You can’t fool a horse 
fly.” Can cow flies be less ‘atelligent? 
Mrs. JoHN BLtock Wuirtten 
Atlanta, Ga. 


The flies were real and untrained. But 
the milk was not real milk.—Ep. 


the cow in the International Harvester Exhibit 
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Rec-gnition Beat 
Sirs: 

TIME errs (p. 9, col. 1, Oct. 30) in stating 
that the United Press scored a great “beat” on 
the Russian recognition. 

It is fact that the United Press was beaten 
nearly an hour by International News Service, 


_ ; é and the Associated Press was scooped by several 
@ “‘After the birth of her children, ; hours, thanks to the enterprise of Moscow 


reports Dr. Zimmer (at right), ‘‘this : : z Correspondent Linton Wells. 
patient developed very obstinate con- : Undoubtedly as Time states, United Press 
stipation. She tried all the different queried Moscow; but it probably was about 
purgatives. : oe ; Wells’s beat already being cried by newsboys. 
“I prescribed yeast.* In three weeks International’s beat is verified by the time of 
her intestines were working peritectly. " ‘“ ae ee receipt of the bulletins of I. N. S., U. P. and 
Her health improved tremendously.” ; | A. P. in newspaper offices using all of the 
bi . services such as the Des Moines Register & 
Tribune, Denver Post and Los Angeles Herald 
Express, or papers using I. N. S. and one of the 
other services, such as Kansas City Star, Chicago 
a American, St. Louis Star, Boston American 
Minneapolis Star, Camden Courier-Post, and 
many others. a 
\ At Denver, for instance, the first bulletin 
came from I. N. S. at 9:52 a. m. local time 
the U. P. limped in with a ° a 
. a. m. local time. Of course, I. N. S. had a 
— reports Dr. 7 IMMER, of Berlin corresponding lead over the opposition at other 
,01Nts. 
- : , f : Nor was this beat exceptional: when it hap- 
R. ARNOLD ZIMMER is head of — purifies the entire digestive system. pened opposition serviced were, -_ Bs go 
abs "9 ° é : - over I. N. S.’s_ more-than-24-hour s 

the Division for Metabolism at Try Fleischmann’s Yeast—3 cakes a Germany’s decision to withdraw from the 
the Hubertus Hospital in Berlin- day, following the directions on the label. League of Nations. 


Schlachtensee. HeisoneofGermany’s You can get it at grocers, restaurants and 
most prominent medical authorities. soda fountains almost everywhere. Setdtantiahel News Séevien, inc, 
; ° . ; Won’ it > New York City 
“Nothing undermines health so quick- on t you start to eat it now: 
ly,” states Dr. Zimmer, “‘as chronic con- ‘ 
stipation. Warnings of this trouble are veyet i M E 
headaches, coated tongue, irritability, ££ 


} 52 a 5" The Weekly Newsmagazine 
> _f. % (Reg. U. 8. Pat, Off.) 


‘ 


J. V. ConnoLiy 
President 


‘*I oppose harsh laxatives. Fresh yeast Editor: Henry R. Luce. 


—a corrective food—helps the intestines to ; . hom Managing Editor: John S$. Martin. oo 

i : 4ssoctates: John Shaw Billings, Noel F. bv 
help themselves... restores normal action. . : nt Gates: Jeet L, Furth Laind S. Golds 
Its action is gentle and natural.” : borough. Manfred a aoe Norris, Oe 
l 1 r “is de N. Schroeder, Myron eiss, } y Sal 
When you eat Fleischmann’s Yeast you ae A sributors : Elizabeth ie : = ge ai 

; ; i é . i ., David Cort, ashington Dodi 

act to free your system of the poisons that , ‘ PD tet Ita Halburd | a Fabert Kay, W lla 
f - ‘ ws, : 

may be keeping you from perfect health. Lydgate, Peter Mathews, T. S. Matthews, R 


: ape Wrist’ J. Woolf. 
y > + ‘ ’ . D. Paine Jr., Cecilia A. Schwind, S.J ant 
Fleischmann’s Yeast “‘tones” — stimulates a al conter 


“orres “nce pertaining to editor1 - 
@ “I suffered from constipation for Pangea - East 4ond Street, New an 
‘ years,” writes Mrs. Mary Ryder, of Subscription rates: One year in the U. S400 
*IMPORTANT! GOES Baker, Ore. ‘I tried almost every sort possessions, $5.00; Foreign, $7.00; ogee : 
Fleischmann’s Yeast for health is : of laxative and cathartic. Our doctor Changes of address: Two When ordering 
sold only in the foil-wrapped cake ie prescribed Fleischmann’s Yeast. My quired for change = ay oye address and the 
with the yellow label. It's yeast in its ‘ : elimination became regular.” Sones, eens give both the a a 
fresh, effective form —richin vitamins A) d a dress. . . ia — wl scrip 
B, G and D—the kind doctors advise. 4 Mi ay Ke wing — a ee ae Circe 
Copyright, 1933, Standard Brands Incorporated meee lation Manager, 350 East 22nd Street, Chicago, 
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TIME 


“Don’t worry, Mother, you'll find 


a job tomorrow” 


THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


SECURITY FOR THE AMERICAN 


FAMILY SINCE 


1867 


NTIL A FEW WEEKS AGO, this 
oy a r had only one job—homemaker. 
Now she must find another one, too. Because 
her husband delayed... 1.1.44. 


Likeso many other men, he thought he could 
take a chance and wait for better days to give 
his family all the protection they should have. 


* * * 


There is no need for delay now, even in 
these critical days of reduced incomes. 
The Union Central Life has developed an 
insurance plan especially to fit the times. 


This new service is known as the 
Economic Adjustment plan. It provides— 


Immediate security for your fam- 
ily, at about half the usual cost, 
should anything happen to you. 

A way for you to build pro- 
gressively a permanent, safe invest- 
ment for the years ahead. 

For many families, this plan is lifting the 
burden of worry about the future. Already 
more than 10,000 policies have been 
issued. Perhaps it is the way for you to 
make your family’s future secure. 
WRITE FOR NEW BOOKLET, 
which explains this new plan in detail; it 
will be sent to you free and without obli- 
gation. Fill inand mail the coupon below. 


Copr. 1933 by The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 
Dept. T-14 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send me free complete facts on the Eco- 
nomic Adjustment plan, as contained in vour new 
booklet: ‘Protecting the Adjustment Period. 


Address. ... 


County 
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BUSINESS MEN all over America tell 
us it would be difficult if not im- 
possible to conduct business in to- 
day’s market without the accurate, 
speedy, there-and-back assistance of 
Long Distance. 

Every minute someone in the 
great businesses of the country is 
using this service to his advantage. 
It is from these regular users of 
Long Distance that new and valu- 
able special uses are being developed 
to meet unusual conditions. 

The National Cash Register Com- 
pany was conducting a nation-wide 
The Vice-President 
wanted to talk personally with his 
194 sales agents. But he did not 
want to call them in from their 


sales drive. 


s 


territories while the campaign 
was on, and it would have taken 


\4 
, 
Yo, 


PHONE 
sat Pe 
“2 


several weeks for him to visit each 
one in person. 

With the co-operation of the tele- 
phone company, a telephone sales 
Each 


agent was asked to report not only 


meeting was worked out. 
on his sales to date but on the gen- 
eral conditions in his territory. 
The calls were put through from 
Dayton headquarters in sequence, 
five minutes apart. On the second 
day, the National Cash Register 
Company received its largest num- 
ber of orders in eighteen months. 
“Without doubt,” says the Vice- 
President, “the calls stimulated the 
men in the field to close orders 
which otherwise might have been 
held up a long time. And they 


€:; gave us an accurate picture of 
. »/ business everywhere. The cost 
Me 4 


waa” 
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of the telephone sales meeting was 
far below our expectations.” 
While unusual instances like this 
are often spectacular in their re- 
sults, it is the profitable day-by-day 
use of the telephone which wins 
the unqualified approval of execu- 
tives in every line of business. Your 
local Bell Company is constantly 
working with companies, large and 
small, to help them get the most 
out of their use of Long Distance. 
It will gladly do the same with you. 


Just call the Business Office. 


TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 
7 8:30 
From To Daytime P.M. P.M. 
New York $ .90 §$ .80 $ .55 
Philadelphia 1.95 1.65 1.10 
Chicago 3.50 2.80 1.90 
Los Angeles 6.00 4.75 3.50 
Where the charge is 50 cents or more, a federal 
tax applies as follows: $.50 to $.99, tax 10 cents 
. . « $1.00 to $1.99, tax 15 cents .+-+ $2.00 or 
more, tax 20 cents. 


Baltimore 
Dayton 
Denver 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


Tired Team 

Into President Roosevelt’s office last 
yeek were ushered two Britons whose pa- 
ince had been sorely tried: Sir Fred- 
eick Leith-Ross and Ambassador Sir 
Ronald Lindsay. Ever since Sir Frederick 
urived five weeks ago to talk about settle- 
nent of Britain’s War Debt to the U. S. 
(§4,500,000,000), the President and _ his 
Treasury officials had been up to their ears 
a domestic affairs. A few  half-hours 
mtched from Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury Dean Acheson’s crowded sched- 
ile were about all Sir Frederick, cooling 
tis heels in the British Embassy, had to 
show for his visit. Then President Roose- 
vet instituted his new monetary program 
and it became clear that it would be futile 
iodiscuss debt settlement until it could be 
determined where the dollar would finally 
ome to roost in relation to the pound. 
That was the subject of the second, last 
ind longest (one-hour) conference which 
the President had with Sir Frederick and 
Sir Ronald. 

The Britons left the White House and 
they did not leave with a smile. ‘There 
sno statement,” Sir Frederick and Sir 
Ronald snapped in unison to newshawks. 
few days later President Roosevelt an- 
nounced that Britain would pay 7,500,000 
U.§. dollars as a “token” on Dec. 15 in- 
stead of the $117,000,000 due, and that 
the negotiations would be abandoned until 
imore ‘propitious time.” 
( The Washington atmosphere nowadays 
sconducive to huffiness. Nervous strain 
uckles throughout the enormously com- 
jlicated network of the New Deal boards, 
iureaus, councils, committees. The jar of 
etsonalities is added to honest differences 
| opinion. 

Most notable conflict of principle is that 
which exists between the President and 
iarly all of his chief fiscal officers. At 
i Treasury, there is no Secretary; 
Villiam Hartman Woodin continues sick. 
\cting Secretary Acheson carries on under 
tbvious strain while rubber-dollar profes- 
‘ors get the ear of the President. Banker 
Sruere, appointed to co-ordinate credit 
(tivities, is, in one commentator’s phrase, 
outstared” by huge-framed Jesse Jones 
aR F.C, 

Between Secretary of Commerce Roper 
ind NRAdministrator Johnson have arisen 
lifferences (both of principle and per- 
‘onality). They took visible form last 
week in the Swope Plan for putting NRA 
More under civilian control (see p. 10). 
As General Johnson flew West on an in- 
ection and explanation tour, Washington 
liked again about his soon resigning. 

Secretary Hull’s patience is again under 
“avy pressure. While the Recovery pro- 


gram hoists tariffs and embargoes, he is to 
be shipped to South America to try to 
make trade treaties. 

Madam Secretary of Labor Perkins 
keeps her department serene but Agricul- 
ture under Secretary Wallace and his col- 
league AAAdministrator Peek is restive. 
So are the Interior and Public Works 
offices under Mr. Ickes, sweating to put 
Federal billions to work. There are many 
cross-assignments, touching the Treasury’s 
work. 

A switch of last week in the Home Loan 
Bank Board, stepping Vice Chairman John 
H. Fahey up to replace William Francis 
(“Steamboat Bill’) Stevenson, was signifi- 
cant. Stevenson is a big, loose-jointed 
South Carolina politician, a defeated Con- 
gressman. Fahey is a Massachusetts pub- 
lisher and businessman. He has been 
doing most of Stevenson’s work—starting 
up a $2,000,000,000 building & loan com- 
pany with 12,000 employes—while easy- 
going Stevenson spent most of his time 
doling out the patronage. Stevenson's 
secretary, A. E. Hutchinson, was called 
“Two-Job Hutch” because of his past 
record of doubling in political posts. Two 
Stevenson in-laws were taken on as secre- 
taries. Of such stuff jealousies are bred 
and out of jealousies tension, inefficiency. 

At the White House, tension is not yet 
felt. The President remains the easy, 
smiling, unhurried team-captain, super- 
charged with cheer, confidence and en- 
couragement. For him, or for their coun- 
try, the tired and edgy ones work on. 
Nearing the end of the first quarter of his 
grueling recovery game, the captain was 
last week reported to be looking around 
for reserves and substitutes. 

@ Nine Pennsylvania “captive” coal min- 
ers, scrubbed clean, hesitant, impressed 
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but not overawed, were shown into the 
President’s office iast week. Some 20,000 
of their colleagues were still on strike, in 
spite of the President’s conference with 
their employers week before which guar- 
anteed them the “‘check-off” system and 
union recognitions (Time, Nov. 6). Be- 
fore they quit striking, they wanted to be 
sure that the forthcoming election to select 
their representatives would be run on the 
square, that the operators would introduce 
no “ringers.” General Johnson and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt agreed to send National 
Labor Board representatives to Pennsyl- 
vania at once to supervise the voting from 
start to finish. The miners said they 
would go back to work this week. 

@ Most notable caller expected at the 
White House this week was Maxim 
Maximovich Litvinov, Russia’s _ rolly- 
polly Foreign Commissar; who last week 
arrived in the VU. S. 


THE CABINET 
“Greatest Since” 

Andrew William Mellon was the Cabi- 
net hero of the Harding-Coolidge-Hoover 
era. William Hartman Woodin, cheery but 
inactive, has not yet qualified for a simi- 
lar rdle in the Roosevelt era. Nor have 
the new heads of the State, Justice, War, 
Navy, Agriculture, Commerce or Interior 
departments yet achieved historic stature. 
The first woman Secretary of Labor, 
Frances Perkins (Wilson) has been re- 
ceiving quiet plaudits ever since her first 
hour in office as the most human, humane 
and intelligent incumbent since her post 
was founded in 1913. But the first phrase 
of praise with resonance for the ages was 
bestowed last week upon another Cabinet 
member. In a speech at Newburgh, N. Y., 
Second Assistant Postmaster General Wil- 
liam Washington Howes, 46, lawyer and 
Democratic National Committeeman from 
South Dakota, saluted his chief, James 
Aloysius Farley, as “the greatest Post- 
master General since Benjamin Franklin.” 
He predicted that “General” Farley will 
“rise much higher in political life.” 

A Farley appointment of last week: 
Henry Clay Swanson, 62, onetime grocer, 
brother of the Secretary of the Navy. to 
be postmaster of Danville, Va., on whose 
Main Street he lives. The distinguished 
Secretary brother wangled, when a Sen- 
ator, a new Danville post office, now under 
construction. 


- ; 


“Masquerader!” 

At a luncheon of the American League 
for Defense of Jewish Rights last week in 
Cleveland, up rose Manhattan’s orchid- 
wearing old Samuel Untermyer, Tammany 
Hall’s one-man brain trust. “Dr. Hans 
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Luther,” he cried, “masquerading as the 


German Ambassador, is one of the most 
destructive of propagandists.” He implied 
that Dr. Luther was in charge of a $3,000,- 
ooo fund to Germanize the U. S. Turning 
to Wartime Senator Atlee Pomerene, 
shaggy-maned Lawyer Untermyer cried: 
“We had something of that just before 
the War, when we sent all these fellows 
out of the country, these German repre- 
sentatives. They were in the consular em- 


Keystone 
Jew UNTERMYER 
“Secretary Hull will live to regret his 
‘regrets’ !” 

ploy, they were in the Embassy, and they 

were just marched out of the country and 

expelled from here for the same sort of 

propaganda that is going on in the country 
now. 

“Day by day we are uncovering startling 
new facts. A Federal Grand Jury in New 
York is investigating the subject, data is 
being collected for an inquiry by the 
House Immigration Committee of Con- 
gress that is to start in two weeks. . 
We are hoping soon to have a number of 
these enemies of our country on the way 
to prison or deported where they belong!” 

For two months Ambassador Luther, 
vhose conservative, bankerish nature is 
not a bit like the hot-headed crowd whose 
emissary he is, has suffered from anti- 
Naziism in the U. S. When he visited Mil- 
waukee two months ago there was a riot. 
Congressman Dickstein of Manhattan’s 
Jewish lower East Side last month began 
screaming for an investigation of “Nazi 
propaganda in the U. S.” Last fortnight 
came the Spanknoebel excitement (Time, 
Nov. 6), all over an agitator with no offi- 
cial Nazi standing. At distinguished Jew 
Untermyer’s outburst, pear-shaped Hans 
Luther of Essen drove off to the State 
Department to see lanky Cordell Hull of 
Carthage, Tenn. When he reappeared, 
Little Ambassador Luther found himself 
conironted by the Press. What was a busi- 
nessman to say about such Unsinn (folly)? 
He helplessly threw up his hands and 
walked away. 

Secretary Hull issued a bulletin: “[Mr. 


Untermyer] is alleged to have stated 
money allocated to propaganda by the 
German Government was being spent in 
the U. S., impliedly through the German 
Ambassador. Dr. Luther denied this alle- 
gation. The Secretary expressed his satis- 
faction at the Ambassador’s statement, 
thanked him for bringing the matter to 
the Department’s attention and expressed 
his concern that an Ambassador accredited 
to the Government of the U. S. should 


Wide World 
GERMAN LUTHER 


Another Bernstor ff? 


be subjected to a public attack of this 
nature.” 

Furiously old Lawyer Untermyer now 
turned his attack on Cordell Hull. “The 
Secretary of State was most precipitous 
and unjudicial!” he blazed. “The German 
Government recently appropriated 1o,- 
000,000 marks for foreign propaganda. 
Where is it being spent? How many Ger- 
man students have been planted recently 
in Columbia University? How many men 
have recently come over on visas as stu- 
dents and seamen who have remained 
here? They have joined the German prop- 
agandist army to undermine our institu- 
tions! Do you Mr. Hull, that 
control of our loyal, peaceable German- 
American societies, which was seized by 
Spanknoebel and his gang and converted 
into an anti-Jewish propaganda army, was 
without a guiding hand from above? 

“Dr. Luther may recall... Captain 
Boy-Ed, Captain von Papen and Dr. Al- 
bert. I could go on forever citing evi- 
dences of this conspiracy of which the 
German Ambassador claims to be so inno- 
cently unconscious. So did Ambassador 
Bernstorff. Secretary Hull will live 
to regret his ‘regrets’!” 


RECOVERY 
Black & Blue Eagle 
In the smoky blacksmith shop of Hugh 
McMahan at Newport, Tenn. last week, a 
young New Yorker named Don Cahill was 
discussing the NRA. Blacksmith McMa- 


suppose, 


han was an NRA man. Cahill was not, 
Resenting the city man’s talk, the patriotic 
blacksmith let his temper get the better of 
him. He picked up one of his tools and 
flung it at Cahill. Cahill flung back. The 
blacksmith flung another, Cahill returned 
it, and Blacksmith McMahan drew his gun, 
shot Cahill dead. 

Had patriotic blacksmiths slain every 
outspoken critic of NRA throughout the 
land last week, the slaughter would have 
been terrific.. A definite, increasingly vol- 
uble reaction had set in against the Blue 
Eagle. The “dead cats” which Adminis- 
trator Johnson had predicted would “fill 
the air” when NRA hit its stride, were 
flying thick & fast, and some of them were 
very dead cats indeed. 

Referring to the offices of NRA as “the 
bedlam that they have over there,” Presi- 
dent Henry Ingraham Harriman of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce observed in 
Washington: “About six months ago, 
[businessmen] were 100% for [the NRA]; 
about three months ago there was much 
less unanimity; and I know of no repre- 
sentative group of businessmen today in 
which some do not question the whole 
program.” 

The Chicago Tribune and Hearstpapers 
warmed to their new policies of attacking 
NRA editorially. Tribune excerpt: “The 
Government, undertaking to control Amer- 
ican industry and business by codes en- 
forced in minute detail by Federal au- 
thority over all phases of American pro- 
duction, has failed to meet the expecta- 
tions of the administrators, failed to 
satisfy the economic requirements of the 
country, to fit in congenially with the 
American temperament, and to remedy 
the ills for which it was used as a cure.” 

Hearst excerpt: “The blighting effect of 
the NRA policy has been so complete that 
a justifiable interpretation of the letters 
NRA would make them read, ‘No Recov- 
ery Allowed.’ ” 

Mark Sullivan, touring the Midwest, ob- 
served for the New York Herald Tribune 
and its syndicate: “[The people] are will- 
ing to accept NRA as the fire department, 
but have no idea of letting it become the 
permanent police department.” 

Even so constructive a critic of the Ad- 
ministration as Walter Lippmann decided, 
after re-reading the Recovery Act: “Con- 
gress meant to allow industries to combine 
for two years, to enjoy the benefit of ex- 
emption from the anti-trust laws provided 
they lived up to certain conditions. The 
initiative was to come from industry. Cer- 
tain privileges were to be granted to indus- 
tries if they made certain concessions. . . 
It seems to me clear that for most indus- 
tries Congress meant that codes should, 
under certain conditions, be permitted and 
not that codes should universaliy be 1m- 
posed. . The excessive centralization 
and the dictatorial spirit [of NRA] are 
producing a revulsion of feeling against 
bureaucratic control of American eco 
nomic life. The trouble, as I see it, is not 
in the act but in a midsummer misconcep- 
tion of what could and ought to be at 
tempted under the act.” 

From the editorial chair of his New Out- 
look, Democrat Alfred Emanuel Smith 
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rumbled: “Today a good many patriotic 
people, scanning the horizon for the first 
light of returning prosperity, are trying to 
figure out whether the flag of the Consti- 
tution still waves.” 

Even in England, bumbling Stanley 
Baldwin made a speech comparing Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to Hitler as a dictator: 
“The ordinary Constitution has certainly 
broken down in the United States and 
they are practically under a dictatorship. 
_,. It will be interesting to see what the 
backwash in America or Germany will be 
twelve or 18 months hence.” 

Outside official Washington defenders of 
NRA were few. But in the nation’s 
Republican-bossed, third-largest city, the 
sout-hearted Philadelphia Record chuck- 
led: “If conservative sources are to be be- 
lieved, the NRA is so radical that Soviet 
Russia is taking a chance by extending 
recognition to the U. S.” 

Swope Plan. Polite friction had de- 
veloped between NRA and the De- 
mrtment of Commerce, which felt it 
had not been allowed to go to bat as 
resolutely for Business as the Labor De- 
partment has for Labor in the New Deal. 
From the Department of Commerce’s 
Business Advisory & Planning Council— 
6o public-spirited tycoons—was drawn the 
13man NRA Industrial Recovery Board 
on which sat General Electric’s Gerard 
Swope, Standard Oil’s Walter C. Teagle, 
General Motors’ Alfred P. Sloan. These 
gentlemen, too, had become impatient with 
NRA’s labor policies. Six weeks ago they 
were about to resign. Last week an awk- 
ward situation was gracefully avoided 
when Secretary of Commerce Roper an- 
nounced that in accordance with a rotation 
system, a new board, on which Pierre 
Samuel du Pont, U. S. Steel’s Myron C. 
Taylor, Reynolds Tobacco’s Clay Williams 
aid Sears, Roebuck’s Robert E. Wood 
were the big names, would replace the 
Swope board. The old board prepared to 
retire, but not without making news. De- 
‘tous that “much of the great adventure 
ofthe NRA be made permanent,” General 
Electric’s Swope laid before the Advisory 
& Planning Council a plan to take the 
NRA out of Government hands and make 
it self-governing. 

The Swope Plan for NRA was tanta- 
mount to the national cartel system which 
Mr. Swope proposed two years ago (TIME, 
sept. 28, 1931). Points: 

1) Each trade association under a code 

would elect executives to supervise its af- 
laits. With these executives would sit a 
minority of one or more NRA agents, or 
agents of the Government department 
taking over this work permanently. 
_2) “If the governing board of the codi- 
led trade association is unable to exact 
‘compliance with the code by any recalci- 
‘ant member,” the board would lay its 
complaint before the Federal Trade Com- 
Mission or Department of Justice. 

3) Supervising all trade associations 
Would be “a national chamber of com- 
merce and industry located in Washington, 
Which may well be an enlargement and 
evelopment of the present Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S.” The national 
thamber would be composed of delegates 
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from trade associations, from which would 
be chosen a board of governors. These 
would elect an executive committee, on 
which the Secretary and Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce would also serve. Tip- 
top of the whole pyramid would be a 
board of appeals, including representatives 
of the President sitting in with industrial- 
ists serving four-month shifts in Washing- 
ton. 

Secretary of Commerce Roper did not 
demur when 37 members of the council 
resolved: “Business should remain free of 
Governmental interference and_ con- 
WOls 5253. 

Labor’s Toes. Labor, its toes trodden 
on heavily by omission from Mr. Swope’s 
controlling hierarchy, was hopping mad. 
Its spokesmen instantly chorused: “Benev- 
olent feudalism!” “Business Fascism!” 
Chairman Leo Wolman of the Labor Ad- 
visory Board snorted that “there is little 
or no chance of the Swope Plan ever being 
adopted.” 

“The Swope Plan,” firmly declared A. F. 
of L.’s William Green, “is unacceptable to 
Labor. . . . The people of the U. S. can- 
not delegate such broad powers to the 
same management which failed under the 
Old Deal to relieve unemployment and re- 
store purchasing power.” 

Consumers’ Toes. Mrs. Mary Harri- 
man Rumsey’s NRA Consumers’ Advisory 
Board also hopped. ‘There must be recog- 
nition,” it declared, “that there are three 
parties in industry—the consumer, Labor 





Acme 


Swope, TEAGLE & Roper 


“Business should remain free of Govern- 
mental interference... .” 


and the management-ownership group... . 
No one of these parties should be placed 
in a position to dominate another.” 
Pigeonhole. “The Swope proposal,” 
the Chicago Tribune crowed, “may be re- 
garded as an open door through which the 
Government can make its retreat from 
Moscow!” Sharp and swift were other ob- 
servers to forecast NRA’s rapid disin- 
tegration once the strong voice and arm 


11 


of Federal authority were made remote. 


President Roosevelt decided to mend 
that sort of talk and pigeonhole the Swope 
Plan without delay. On his desk he assem- 
bled departmental reports to show that: 
2,000,000 people had been re-employed 
since the NRA went into operation; that 
although industry overproduced in antici- 
pation of the costly Codes, real outlets 
for the same industrial products are ac- 
tually greater now than in the summer 
boom; that hourly wages have increased 
20% while the average hours of work per 
week decreased from 42.3 to 38.1. From 
the White House came word that “the 
present was not thought a propitious time 
for a change in program. ... The next 
few months were expected to bring forth 
hundreds of other plans.” 


“I Can Take It.” As reports that he 
was about to resign continued to pile up, 
General Johnson wryly remarked: “Some- 
body ought to get a copyright on that. I 
came here to help President Roosevelt, and 
I'll stay just as long as he wants me. I am 
conscious of the dead cats. I expect them 
I can take it. I have no political ambitions 
and so I don’t care what they say.” 

After a flying visit to Manhattan to 
spend the night with his close but now 
critical friend Bernard Baruch, General 
Johnson hopped off from Washington for 
the Midwest to begin a speaking tour, to 
apply the arnica of eloquence to his Blue 
Eagle’s black-&-blue spots. 

In Chicago, he retorted to Stanley Bald- 
win and the U. S. Press: 

“Another great hobgoblin is the alleged 
unconstitutionality of the NRA. All that 
it has done is put no less than 4,000,000 
hopeless, destitute people back to work 
and raise the wages of millions more to 
something more than a subsistence level. 
It has wiped out the sweatshop and child 
labor and has done so without impairing 
constitutional limitations that have pre- 
vented these results for a generation. Does 
anybody suppose that a revolting ancestry 
ever expected that, in writing the Consti- 
tution, they intended to perpetuate these 
abominations? It is ridiculous to suppose 
such a thing... . 

“The talk of dictatorship is just 
another bugaboo set up by witch-doctors 
for screaming purposes. 

“My only request is that the gentlemen 
of the fourth estate give us a chance and 
not lend themselves to this primitive 
witch-doctor dancing. We have no protest 
against criticism. A free and unrestricted 
Press is an absolute necessity. With such 
power as resides in the Press there alse 
resides responsibility, owed not to govern- 
ment but to the people who rely on govern 
ment at a desperate time like this for sal- 
vation... .” 

ee 
Collision Averted 

In one of the oldest Federal buildings, 
in a colored district of Washington sits a 
short, neat, ruddy man of 53 with a flow- 
ing black tie and crisp-curling grey hair 
a man with the air of a preacher or an 
actor. He is the best hated man in Wash- 
ington. He once ruled that a traveling 
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Government official could not tip a red- 
cap more than 25¢ for two bags. He re- 
fused to honor a $15 Navy Department 
expense account for an official wreath at a 
State funeral. He once argued for months 
with a railroad over a 35¢ claim, and won. 
He refused to give a traveling official 
$1.50 for supper because he said the man 
could have eaten at home before he caught 
the train and that anyhow Congress had 
not appropriated money for that purpose. 
He has more power over Treasury expendi- 
tures than the President, must see every 
check that is written from 1¢ to $1,000,- 
000,000. He can be overridden by no Gov- 
ernment official. 

Comptroller General John Raymond 
McCarl has been tsar of U. S. Treasury 
expenditures since 1921. He is responsible 
to Congress alone, interprets Congres- 
sional law with literal exactness. He was 
appointed by President Harding after he 
had led the Republican Party in the elec- 
tion of 1918 to its first major Congres- 
sional comeback since the debacle of 1912. 
But politics do not sway his decisions. By 
law he holds office for 15 years, can be 
removed only by joint resolution of Con- 
gress or impeachment, is ineligible for 
reappointment. Personally affable, with 
eyes of merry blue, he speaks in a slow, 
quiet voice. Iowa-born, he was educated 
in Nebraska, practiced law there. Wash- 
ington-polished, he plays golf in the 80’s 
at the Congressional Club. 

Observers have long anticipated a col- 
lision between Comptroller McCarl and 
the NRA. Last week that collision seemed 
imminent. Upon the Comptroller's desk 
arrived a letter from a Ford dealer in 
Bethesda, Md. which was loaded with im- 
plications. The dealer, one R. P. Sabine, 
had put in the low bid on 1,500 trucks 
which the Civilian Conservation Corps 
proposed to buy. His bid was declared in- 
eligible by General Johnson because Mr. 
Ford had failed to sign the automobile 
code and under Presidential ruling only 
Blue Eagle firms could receive Government 
contracts (Time, Aug. 21). Dealer Sa- 
bine protested that his firm was under the 
Blue Eagle, that he was, in fact. a leader 
of the NRA in his locality. Said he: “I 
submitted the bids as a private dealer, not 
as a representative of the Ford Motor Co. 

. I do not feel that I should be penal- 
ized because of any disagreement between 
Mr. Ford and the Recovery Administra- 
tion.” 

Observers. were willing to bet that 
Comptroller McCarl would uphold the let- 
ter of the law and award Dealer Sabine his 
contract regardless of NRA. But while 
Tsar McCarl cogitated, Henry Ford 
backed down. 

Mr. Ford would not sign the automo- 
bile code because he mortally hates & 
fears collective bargaining, one of the Blue 
Eagle’s proudest plumes. Fortnight ago 
he broke a long silence to rebuke NRAd- 
ministrator Johnson for “assuming the 
airs of a dictator.” Last week he did not 
actually sign the automobile code. He did 
not even give out a personal statement. 
But by letter and through spokesmen he 
let it be known that Ford Motor Co. would 
satisfy the major requirements of the 


motor code. He would file wage and hour 
reports for NRA with the Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. As to collective 
bargaining, he dispatched a terse, six- 
paragraph statement to strikers at his 
Edgewater, N. J. plant declaring that most 
of their demands had already been met 
and promising to raise wages as soon as 
conditions permitted. And he added this 
single cryptic sentence: “Recognition of 
collective bargaining through representa- 
tives of the workers’ own choosing is al- 
ready required by the present National In- 
dustrial Recovery Act.” 

New York’s Senator Wagner,. chairman 
of the National Labor Board, promptly an- 
nounced that Mr. Ford had recognized and 


Wide World 
TsaR McCaru 


To him the letter is the law. 

put into effect the principle of collective 
bargaining. In Detroit a Ford oificial de- 
clared that the Ford Company had al- 
ways recognized that principle. “The men 
have come to us in groups as well as indi- 
viduals and we have dea!t with them. We 
may not have called it collective bargain- 
ing, but that was what it was to all prac- 
tical purposes.” 

The strikers at Edgewater were by no 
means satisfied with Mr. Ford’s statement. 
Their leaders pointed out that to cite 
NRA’s collective bargaining clause is one 
thing; to subscribe to it, another. They 
called a meeting, denounced Mr. Ford’s 
statement as evasive, declared they would 
“prosecute vigorously” the charges they 
had filed against the Ford Company with 
the National Labor Board. 

That same day Mr. Ford took steps to 
bring his company into line with a third 
automobile code provision—the 35-hr. 
average work week. He announced that 
no less than 9,000 men would be laid off 
each week for a seven-day period beginning 
this week until all had reduced their hours 
from 40 to 35 by Jan.1. “The company is 
taking this mandatory step in compliance 
with the new prohibition against work in 
this country,” smirked a Ford spokesman. 
NRA ofticials in Washington did not hide 


their concern over this action. They said 
that while Mr. Ford may have had a lee 
right to reduce his payroll, it was a Viola. 
tion of the NRA spirit. General Johnson 
surprised by Mr. Ford’s sudden submis. 
sion, said he would be glad to make a 
exception so that the 9,000 Fordworker: 
could be kept at work. 


AGRICULTURE 


“700 Percent Failure” 


In front of the White House one after. 
noon last week, five worried Governor 
unloaded themselves from automobiles and 
posed for newscameras with Secretary 
Wallace of Agriculture and _ Director 
George Peek of AAA. Then Floyd Biers 
jerne Olson of Minnesota, the group’ 
spokesman, with a sporty blue shirt, blue 
tie, grey suit and slicked-back hair, led 
them in to see the President. His jaunty 
step belied the deep concern he felt. South 
Dakota’s Tom Berry, a_broad-brimmed 
plush hat of sandy hue above his leathery 
face, took the steps in a rolling cow-boy 
gait. The one who looked like a church 
deacon, Clyde Herring of Iowa, marched 
along sedately. Wrinkled Albert George 
Schmedeman, who had been debating with 
himself all day whether or not to proclaim 
martial law in Wisconsin, looked troubled 
and tiny beside moose-tall William Langer 
of North Dakota, who chews cigars with 
the cellophane wrapper peeled half-way 
down and whose wheat embargo was one 
of the starkest symptoms of the matter 
they had all come to discuss. Accom 
nied by big, rawboned George Peek and 
cadaverous Secretary Wallace, their briel- 
cases bulging with statistics, they were 
shown up the broad stairs to the Oval 
Room where President Roosevelt awaited 
them. . ... 

Three days before, in the rococo legis 
lative chamber of Iowa’s capitol at Des 
Moines, all five Governors and represents 
tives of four others had chewed stogies 
while tousle-headed Milo Reno, the ram- 
paging Des Moines insurance man who {0- 
mented the Farmers Holiday movement 
read off the list of his demands for agti- 
culture. Hating Secretary Wallace and 
the AAA as a farmer hates a drought 
Reno had asked for a farm code wh 
would remove agriculture from Wallac’ 
supervision, put it entirely under te 
NRA. Each farmer would be licensed to 
sell only his proportion of the domestic 
consumption of his product. The Govern 
ment would decree minimum Chicago 
prices at Mr. Reno’ s much mooted “cost- 
of-production level,” not at AAA's 
14 parity levels. In addition, the P residen 
was asked: to declare a moratorium on 
mortgage foreclosures, to refund the 4! th 
Liberty Loan in new currency, to remone- 
tize silver. 

h y 

The Governors had no better plan. Tht 
lopped off Reno’s last three proposals, got 
him to declare a truce in the farm strike. 
Then Governors Olson and $ Schmedeman 
entrained for Washington. Their 
leagues later flew in the same direction. 

While the Governors were in Wz ane, 
ton, the Farm Holiday movement plowed? 
to a standstill, but not without loud bac 
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Wide World 


WaLLace, Berry, LANGER, OLSON, SCHMEDEMAN, PEEK, HERRING 


President Roosevelt trusted in a rain of checks. 


firings. Wham! a cheese factory went up 
at Belgium, Wis. Wham! Wham! two 
more were dynamited at “Krakow and 
lachow. Repudiating their Holiday 
leader, Wisconsin farmers, bundled against 
the biting winter winds, held up city-bound 
milk and food trucks, braved ax handles, 
tear gas and blackjacks, stormed the Sun- 
shine dairy at Waterford three times in a 
tay, destroying 34,000 lb. of milk by 
dumping it on the ground, pouring gaso- 
ine in the vats. Thirty-five picketers at 
Wausau were arrested, thrown in jail, after 
they demolished a truck. 

Even as the Governors talked to the 
President, a secretary came in with a mes- 
sige for Wisconsin’s Schmedeman from 
the chairman of his Executive Council. 
‘They are blowing up cheese plants and 
milk plants,” read this frantic dispatch, 
“ind are getting ugly. I question whether 
we could stop it even if we call out the 
militia.” From Minnesota’s Representa- 
we Francis Henry Shoemaker, onetime 
onvict, came word that farmers were 
lorming military units under War veterans. 
The White House conference lasted 
lour hours. It became clear to the Gov- 
tors that Secretary Wallace was, un- 
convinced as to the price-pegging pro- 
sram’s practicability, but when they left 
lor their hotel an optimistic White House 
ulletin announced: “A tentative plan 
vas worked out. Further conferences will 
te held tomorrow morning.” 

No conference with the President was 
ield next morning by the Governors. Sec- 
telary Wallace got the President’s ear 
irst. The Governors were shunted over 
0 the Secretary’s office to wait for him. 
The tone of the negotiations had already 
changed when Secretary Wallace, emerg- 
ing from the White House, observed: “We 
lind that it is not quite so simple to work 
out the details of the plan as we first 
thought it would be.” Disgusted at this 
lurn of events, when the others moved out 
of Wallace’s office to carry on in another 
conference room, big Governor Langer, 
his cellophaned cigar now a_ tattered 
‘ump, vowed he would waste no more 


time with the President’s underlings. 
lowa’s Herring managed to pacify him. 

As this conference progressed, the Gov- 
ernors soft-pedaled the Reno code scheme, 
but still stuck to the price-pegging pro- 
gram. From original levels of $1.39 wheat, 
94¢ corn, $11.32 hogs, they receded some 
20%. There the conference deadlocked. 
When reporters were admitted, they found 
Governor Olson’s smooth hair a disheveled 
mop. Someone asked him what would 
happen in the rebellious agricultural areas 
if the negotiations collapsed. He bent his 
head disconsolately, tapped the table with 
a pencil. “God,” he said quietly, “I don’t 
know.” George Peek was still hopeful, 
however. He was willing to try anything 
“that won’t blow up in our laps.” 

Next morning five grave Governors, 
even more concerned than they had been 
two days before, again entered the White 
House. The President dashed what hope 
they had left when he read them the mes- 
sage he was about to release to the Press: 

“The Governors wished the Federal 
Government immediately to license all 
handlers and processors of agricultural 
products to pay fair exchange value, a 
price which on the average is 70% above 
that now prevailing. To enforce the im- 
mediate adoption of such a price, in view 
of the inability of city consumers to take 
present quantities of farm products at 
such a price, the Governors advocated 
compulsory control of marketing... . 
The Governors declared their ability .. . 
to put over a program which amounts sub- 
stantially to the licensing of every plowed 
field and marketing by a ticket punch sys- 
tem of all grain and livestock.” 

The Corn Belt, the President felt, might 
be willing to accept “complete regimenta- 
tion,” but the plan had slim chances of 
success in such states as Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, New York where there are large 
urban populations. Moreover, “the highly 
individualistic’ Eastern and Southern 
farmers might balk. In that case, the Corn 
Belt “might be left holding the bag while 
other States expanded production.” 

“The President and the Department of 


Agriculture believe that the Governors can 
most promptly increase the money in the 
hands of their farmers with the maximum 
of longtime benefit by co-operating to the 
limit with the plans which have already 
been set in motion,” concluded President 
Roosevelt. 

Governor Langer stomped out of the 
White House for the last time. “Our mis- 
sion was 100% failure,” he declared 
shortly. “He [the President] rejected the 
plan entirely and offered nothing in its 
place. I am very disappointed and dis- 
gusted. The farmer is the Forgotten Man. 
Everybody else has been here before him. 
The banker, the insurance man, the rail- 
road man have got all the money. There 
is nothing left for the farmer.” 

In the Corn Belt, the bars were down 
again. Milo Reno went into action at a 
meeting of 2,000 Missouri farmers. “Never 
again will we call this strike off until our 
demands are met!” he blazed. He ordered 
the strike “into full gear.” ‘No great re- 
form was ever effected without an up- 
rising of the masses!” Within 24 hours 
the Holiday leaders claimed they had 
250,000 picketers posted. Near Sioux City 
a railway bridge was burned, a train fired 
on, stock cars plundered. In Iowa, 20,000 
deputies and 50,000 militia stood to arms 
to keep the peace. 

President Roosevelt bided his time, 
hopeful that he could smother this new 
fire of farm revolt under a rain of checks 
for wheat and corn-hog adjustments. 


ARMY & NAVY 
Pocket Change 

Secretary of the Navy Swanson, just 
back from a two-month trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast, emerged from a Cabinet meet- 
ing one day last week and, narrowing his 
sharp old eyes, summoned the Press. The 
President, said he, was thinking of moving 
the Battle Force from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic next year. Why? “Well, the fleet 
ought to know both oceans and both 
coasts.” 

Later that day President Roosevelt for- 
mally authorized the maneuver. Begin- 
ning early next spring the Battle Force, 
which has been in the Pacific, its normal 
base, since 1930, and the Scouting Force 
which went there during the Sino-Japanese 
crisis, will return to eastern ports until 
autumn, then go back to the Pacific. 
Meanwhile only a skeleton fleet of 15 
destroyers, four battleships, half a dozen 
cruisers and submarines will guard the 
Pacific. The cruise will bring many of the 
50,000 enlisted men and 4,500 officers 
home for the first time in three years, will 
cost the Navy Department $1,000,000. 

White House spokesmen were careful 
to explain that the maneuver has no in- 
ternational significance, is being done 
chiefly for the benefit of the officers and 
enlisted men. Washington observers 
agreed, however, that putting the coun- 
try’s mailed fist into its eastern pocket 
might soften the blow to Japan of U. S. 
recognition of Russia. Said a Japanese 
Foreign Office official in Tokyo: “It will 
make a happy impression on the Japanese 
people!” 
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GREAT BRITAIN 
Quecn’s Tasie 

Conscious of her duty as the Queen of 
what Napoleon called a nation of shop- 
keepers, regal Mary last week created 
fresh buying interest in ninepins, now 
somewhat out of fashion. 

Had Her Majesty merely bought a set 
of ninepins shaped like policemen—as she 
did in London last week—her deed would 
have meant little. But she made her pur- 
chase news all over the British Empire 
by right royally remarking, “I like to 
knock over policemen.” 


e 


Sweep to Labor 





Bustling back to London the Lords and 
Commons met this week for their short 
(ten-day ) session* buzzing with excitement 
over the results of municipal elections last 





StR STAFFORD CRIPPS 


“President Roosevelt is a remarkable 


man!” 


week in 346 boroughs throughout England 
and Wales. 

Time & again municipal polls have 
shown how His Majesty’s subjects would 
vote in their next national election for 
members of the House of Commons. Five 
years ago, in November 1928, bumbling 
conservative Stanley Baldwin seemed 
fairly secure as Prime Minister, but the 
Labor Party scored a net gain of 188 mu- 
nicipal council seats and six months later 
Laborite James Ramsay MacDonald won 
Labor’s greatest victory in the general 
election of May 1929 and sent Mr. Bald- 
win packing. 

Again three years ago the tide was seen 
to turn when Labor suffered a net loss of 
80 municipal seats in November 1930. Scot 
MacDonald turned his political coat with 


*After which they will adjourn so_ that 
George V can open Parliament on Nov. 21 with 
the Cabinet’s autumnal declaration of policy, 
the Speech from the Throne. 


the tide, joined forces with Conservative 
Baldwin, announced himself a “National 
Laborite” (for which he was expelled by 
the Labor Party) and has carried on as 
Prime Minister of the “National” (actu- 
ally Conservative) Government since the 
Conservative landslide in the last general 
election (TIME, Nov. 9, 1931). 

Municipal returns last week showed a 
net gain for Labor of 242 seats—the larg- 
est municipal gain in Labor history, though 
it did not erase Labor’s loss of 341 seats 
two years ago. Cities and towns com- 
pletely controlled by Labor increased last 
week from ten to 25, including cutlery- 
famed Sheffield. 

Supposing Labor to be definitely re- 
surgent—that is, supposing Great Britain 
to have a Labor Government within the 
next two years—who would step into the 
shoes of un-laborite James Ramsay Mac- 
Donald? 

Recently that brilliant British Press 
Pundit Henry Wickham Steed dismissed 
as inconsequential all the Labor leaders 
“because none of them seems to have the 
stuff of leadership in him.”* But inside 
the Party a brisk battle to capture Labor’s 
executive control from paunchy, do- 
nothing “Uncle Arthur” Henderson and 
doddering “Old George” Lansbury is being 
waged by brisk and daring Sir Stafford 
Cripps, an avowed disciple in Britain of 
the methods of President Roosevelt. 

When the President in effect tore up the 
gold clause in U. S. obligations, Sir Staf- 
ford turned the implications of this move 
into a popular argument that the Empire 
should repudiate its War debt to the U. S. 
“President Roosevelt is a remarkable 
man!” cried Sir Stafford. “The United 
States has given us a lead regarding the 
way when a country is in financial diffi- 
culties it can get out of them.” 

As a matter of fact Sir Stafford antici- 
pated in Great Britain by a few months 
the system used by Washington’s “Brain 
Trust” to obtain from Congress powers 
for President Roosevelt so sweeping that 
they have been called dictatorial. Labor, 
according to Sir Stafford as early as last 
January, must use any victory which the 
Party may win in a general election to jam 
through the House of Commons a sweep- 
ing “Emergency Powers Bill.” If, as he 
expects, the House of Lords should balk 
at this, his Majesty must then be “ad- 
vised” (i. e. compelled) to create enough 
new peers to pass the bill and give Labor’s 
premier Rooseveltian powers. 

Knowing Britain’s upper classes for 
what they are—hard and sturdy nuts to 
crack—Sir Stafford fears class war over 
his Emergency Powers Act, urges the 
British proletariat to be prepared to resist 
“lest British Fascism come like a thief in 
the night!” Nationally ready for class 


*Pundit Steed, observing that “Ramsay Mac- 
Donald . . . may be unaware how subtly and 
swiftly public trust in him has ebbed during 
the past twelvemonth” and that “Stanley Bald- 
win’s . . . passion for self-effacement and ap- 
pearance of political indolence estrange and dis- 
hearten the younger conservatives,” concluded: 
“At no time in the past 40 years have the 
British people been so leaderless as they are 
today.” 


war, Labor’s Cripps is internationally q 
pacifist. He induced the last Labor Con. 
gress to adopt a motion pledging the Party 
to refuse to support any British Govern. 
ment which might make war and to stop 
hostilities if necessary by organizing a gen- 
eral strike (Trme, Oct. 16). In all recent 
British by-elections Labor candidates have 
drawn their loudest cheers by re-stating 
variations of this anti-war pledge and Sir 
Stafford loomed last week as easily the 
Party’s most promising comer. 


? 





Ducal Dodge 

The only private army in the British 
Empire is the Army of Atholl, three Scots 
infantry companies permitted the Dukes 
of Atholl by Queen Victoria.* Last July 
their commander, tall, hearty Sir John 
George Stewart-Murray, eighth Duke of 
Atholl, “richest man in Scotland,” began 


Underwood 


Underwood & 


DUKE oF ATHOLL 
He had “an idea from He aven.” 


to sell what he vowed were not lottery 
tickets. Proceeds of the sale, his agents 
announced, “shall be disposed of in such 
manner as the Duke of Atholl shall. in 
his absolute and uncontrolled discretion 
think fit.” Some 337,000 Englishmen hac 
enough faith in the Duke of Atholl’s dis- 
cretion to pay ten shillings each for tickets 
From the proceeds His Grace last month 
gave £60,000 ($290,000) to British chari- 
ties, chiefly hospitals. The remaining 
£36,000 he distributed as 748 “gifts” to 
certain ticket holders whom he vowet 
were not lottery winners. 

The biggest gift was £2,000, the smallest 
£10. Asked on what system he had se- 
lected the 748 beneficiaries, the Duke 


*The Atholl Highlanders, numbering about 
300 Murraymen, get into their uniforms 1! 
great occasions but have no barracks or perms 
nent organization in peacetime. In Wartime the 
Dukes of Atholl have the feudal right to lev) 
additional troops from the Clan, uniform an 
equip them. They wear the Murray ot Athol 
tartan of blue and green squares, divided by 
thick black bands shot with red. 
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cheerfully replied, “It was an idea from 
Heaven.” 

While all Britain chuckled at how he had 
outwitted the strict British law against 
lotteries, Scotland Yard men walked into 
battlemented Blair Castle for a conference 
with the sporting Duke. Last week in Bow 
Street Police Court the Director of Public 
Prosecutions, Sir Edward Hale Tindal At- 
kinson, applied for a summons against the 
Duke of Atholl for violation of the lotter- 
jes act. The judge granted it, calling His 
Grace before the grimy Bow Street bar 
next week to answer to the Crown for his 
wit. Atholl had popular B-itish sympathy 
last week because everyone knew he had 
really been trying to save for British char- 
ities some of the vast sum that annually 
goes across the Irish Sea to the perfectly 
legal Irish Free State Hospitals Sweep- 
stakes. 

—— 


Exit Sir Ugo 

It is Sir David Graham Muschet Camp. 
bell’s favorite boast that by Gad, sir, he 
knows how to ride a fractious horse. A 
Major-General, a K. C. B., Governor of 
the colony of Malta, his proudest moment 
was that spring day in 1896 when he won 
the Liverpool Grand National, a gentle- 
man jockey, on The Soarer. In 1931 he 
was sent to handle a very fractious horse 
indeed, the island of Malta. Malta is Brit- 
tins most important naval base in the 
Mediterranean, but Malta is only 60 miles 
fom Italy. Hundreds of Italian emi- 
grants have settled there; most Maltese 
speak Italian. 

Three years ago squabbles between the 
pro-Italian’ clergy and erratic Premier 
Lord Strickland of Sizergh Castle ended 
with dissolution of Malta’s Parliament and 
direct government by the Governor (TIME, 
May 19, 1930 et seg.). A compromise was 
reached in 1932 whereby the Maltese were 
allowed a new general election with the 
understanding that whatever government 
was elected would forbid all teaching of 
Italian in primary schools, would oppose 
tliorts to Italianize the Maltese. Nation- 
alist, pro-Italian Sir Ugo Pasquale Mifsud 
promptly was swept into office with an im- 
pressive majority, began to dodge the 
agreement by lowering the age limit so 
that at the youngest possible age Maltese 
bambini might enter secondary schools, 
where Italian is permissible, and by send- 
ing Maltese school teachers to Italy for 
training. 

Last week Governor Campbell abruptly 
suspended the Constitution and fired Sir 
Ugo and his entire Cabinet. 

“Moreover,” read the Governor’s pro- 
houncement, “there have been in the ordi- 
tity day-to-day administration a number 
ot instances indicating the Ministers neg- 
tected few opportunities, however smal, 
displaying their disinclination to work 
it harmony with the government of His 
Majesty.” 

Beside Italian and English, Maltese have 
language of their own and this the British 
Government has attempted to encourage 
Sa means of fighting further Italianiza- 
tn. In London last week Lord Strick- 
und, former Maltese Premier, prepared to 
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hurry back, possibly to resume office. He 
discoursed briefly on the language prob- 
lem: 

“There is a curious tendency among 
many Maltese who have listened to Ital- 
ianizing propaganda or suffered from a 
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He dealt with some dodgers. 


sort of snobbishness, to regard their an- 
cient speech, which I believe to be a liv- 
ing relic of the language of Carthage, as 
a form of Arabic. Being good Catholics 
they easily got the idea that Maltese linked 
them with African infidels, while Italian 
linked them with Christian Europe. 
Against this tendency I have fought 
throughout my political life.” 


——-- 6 


Subway Ship 


Highly esteemed in Britain, author of 
numerous books, Hector Charles Bywater 
of the London Daily Telegraph is a 
very specialized critic. He reviews no 
plays, no novels, no art exhibitions. Hec- 
tor Bywater criticizes battleships. Last 
week Hector Bywater went down to sunny 
Devonport on special invitation from the 
Admiralty to take a look at H. M. S. Ad- 
venture, a 7,000-ton cruiser whose innards 
have been a closely guarded secret ever 
since her launching nine years ago. 

There may have been ulterior reasons 
for the trip. Though widely known as the 
last of Britain’s “hush hush” ships, the 
Adventure, only cruiser-minelayer in the 
British Navy, has been in commission long 
enough for the high command of most of 
the world’s navies to be well aware of her 
secrets. She was being refitted last week 
for service to China. What Critic Bywater 
saw and described for NANA would make 
sober reading for Japanese jingoes: 

“Tmagine a section of a subway, com- 
plete with a double set of rails well over 
100 yards long, and lacking only the plat- 
forms, advertisements and escalators, and 
you have a fairly accurate picture of the 
Adventure’s mine deck. 

“This unique railway is served by about 
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80 officers and men, and its rolling stock 
consists of hundreds of the most powerful 
submarine mines in existence. . . . When 
the order is given to lay mines, the sinister 
‘train’ is set in motion. Its speed can be 
regulated, and as each mine arrives at the 
stern it is man-handled through an open 
port and dropped into the sea. ... In 
less than half an hour the Adventure could 
render many square miles of sea most un- 
healthful to navigation. . . . Multiply by 
two the explosive force of the largest War- 
time mine, remembering that the Adven- 
ture carries hundreds of the new and more 
deadly type, and some idea will be gained 
of the powers wielded by this unique ship.” 

Not yet complete, Britain’s great naval 
base at Singapore will be safer from re- 
motely possible Japanese attack after the 
arrival of the Adventure. 


FRANCE 
Sarraut & Weygand 


Still in no mood to balance France’s 
scandalously unbalanced budget, the 
Chamber of Deputies warily received last 
week the new Cabinet of that sleek, nine- 
lived gourmet, Premier Albert Sarraut 
(Time, Nov. 6). 

Impeccable in a _ frock-coat freshly 
pressed as usual, M. Sarraut serenely 
mounted the tribune, adjusted his gleam- 
ing pince-nez and read in a murmur a 
declaration of policy so carefully prolix 
and nebulous that it lulled and stupefied 
all opposition—as smart M. Sarraut in- 
tended. 

The Chamber will be left to face of it- 
self the necessity of balancing the budget, 
Premier Sarraut indicated. When he asked 
a vote of confidence, more than 200 bored 
Deputies abstained, only a few Com- 
munists and Fascists voted against him, 
and his Cabinet won by the pleasant if 
meaningless figure 320 to 32. In the lull 
thus created French politicians dickered 
feverishly to create a new Government 
majority necessitated by the Socialists’ re- 
cent split with Premier Sarraut’s Radical 
Socialists (actually Liberals) and based 
on a promising alignment which loomed 
last week between the Radical Socialists 
and potent centre blocs dominated by 
towering, dynamic former Finance Minis- 
ter Pierre Etienne Flandin. 

As a great colonial administrator Pre- 
mier Sarraut, twice Governor of French 
Indo-China, spoke to journalists of restor- 
ing French prosperity by “putting our 
colonies to work” and of strengthening the 
garrisons of France with colonial troops. 
Two Moroccan regiments were ordered 
to Lyons, but not without causing the pale 
eyebrows of General Maxime Weygand to 
lift. Great General Max, the Army’s exec- 
utive Commander-in-Chief, holds that “in 
France colonial troops become easy vic- 
tims of Communism and alcoholism.” He 
announced jast week that he will make an 
inspection tour of Morocco. Promptly 
the Paris Matin predicted that when Gen- 
eral Max returns he will further deprecate 
the value of colonial troops, will ask for 
an increase in the period of military train- 
ing served by all young Frenchmen from 
one year to two. 
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GERMANY 
“Goring Afraid?” 

Ever since their Supreme Court began 
to probe the Reichstag Building fire 
(Time, Oct. 2 et seg.) Germans have been 
wondering what would happen if the Court 
should call beefy General Hermann Wil- 
helm ag Premier of Prussia and the 
No. 2 Nazi, as a witness. Would he deny 
that the firebugs escaped through the 
Reichstag’s famed underground passage 
leading to the house of the Speaker, who 
was then Goring himself? Could he make 
plausible the Nazi charge that Communists 
set a fire which provided Chancellor Hitler 
with the opportunity to rush straight to 
President von Hindenburg, obtain dicta- 
torial powers on the plea of national emer- 
gency and proceed to suppress first the 
Communist Party and later all others ex- 
cept his own? 

In Berlin last week General Goring, 
famed for his dashing appearances at Nazi 
rallies in swank uniforms created by him- 
self, chose to appear before the Supreme 
Court in the unadorned brown of a simple 
Storm Trooper, escorted however by six 
German officers in sky-blue uniforms with 
gleaming, clinking swords. For the occa- 
sion police guards were doubled. Into the 
gallery jammed Berlin’s diplomatic corps 
(including U. S. History-Professor-Am- 
bassador William E. Dodd) and about half 
the Nazi Cabinet. Except for the six red- 
robed judges every German in the court- 
room leaped to his feet at Nazi salute as 
Witness Goring marched in, stalked down 
to the Supreme Court Bench, clicked his 
heels and saluted Presiding Judge Dr. 
Wilhelm Biinger. 

Quavered Judge Biinger: “I waive the 
usual procedure of putting questions. The 
Prosecutor has called you as a witness so 
that you may answer the calumnies and 
lies of those who charge that you partici- 
pated in the burning of the Reichstag. You 
may answer in your own way.” 

Bull-throated Premier Goring launched 
into a two-hour speech appropriate in view 
of the German General Election Nov. 12. 

“Nothing so crossed my plans for the 
elimination of Communism,” he cried, “as 
the Communists’ firing of the Reichstag! 
My plan—it was a beautiful one—con- 
templated a delay in striking the blow, 
nullification of the mandates of Commu- 
nist Reichstag Deputies and then, on the 
first provocation, to seize all the Commu- 
nist leaders, each of whom had committed 
enough crimes to be hung three times 

Folding his great arms and brooding for 
a moment like a brown Jove, General 
Goring exclaimed, “I regret exceedingly 
that certain Communist leaders have been 
saved from the gallows through such pre- 
mature forcing of my hand. So sur- 
prised was I when I heard the Reichstag 
was burning that I thought faulty electric 
wiring must have started some small fire. 

As I rushed to the Reichstag in my 
care someone shouted ‘Incendiarism!’ ” 

As though hypnotized by this word, 
Witness Goring paused for a long time, 
then rolled it out again, “Incendiarism!— 
when I heard that word the scales dropped 
from my eyes. All was perfectly clear. 


Nobody but the Communists could have 
done it!” 

Admitting that the firebugs escaped 
through the Reichstag tunnel, General 
Goring insisted however that before they 
reached his home they popped out of the 
Reichstag power house also connected 
with the tunnel and escaped over a wall. 
This, according to earlier testimony at the 
trial, would have been practically im- 
possible. Witness Goring also contradicted 
testimony by Count Helldorff, Chief of the 
3erlin Storm Troopers, both men claiming 
the honor of having ordered “independ- 
ently” the arrest of some 4,000 known 
Communists who were found in their 
homes and usual haunts. ‘Chancellor 
Hitler on the night of the fire called it a 
Sign from Heaven,” cried Premier Goring, 
“a sign to show what would have happened 
if the Communists had come into power!” 

Turning his speech into a tirade against 
Red horrors that might have been, Orator 
Goring swept through his second hour in 
the witness box when he was suddenly in- 
terrupted by shouted questions from fiery 
George Dimitroff, a Bulgarian Communist 
and the only Reichstag trial defendant 
who is fighting his own case. 

“T am not here to be questioned by you, 
you scoundrel!” shouted General Goring, 
flying into such a rage that Judge Biinger 
interjectetl, “But you need not be sur- 
prised, Dimitroff, if the witness becomes 
excited. You are to blame.” 

“Are you afraid of my questions, Herr 
Minister Goring?” taunted Dimitroff, well 
knowing that in 1925 General Goring was 
treated for morphine addiction at 
Sweden’s Langbro Sanitarium. 

“IT am not afraid of you, you rascal!” 
cried the Premier of Prussia, his voice 
rising to a jittering scream,“‘but you have 











Grorce DIMITROFF 
He made a Premier scream. 


reason to fear that I'll catch you when 
you get out of prison!” 


With Chief Justice Biinger unable to 
make himself heard above the shouts of 


Goring and Dimitroff, the Bulgarian 


yelled, “Didn't you keep your police busy 
trying to prove that the Communists did 
it, instead of trying to find out who 
actually did it? Are you only against 
Communists in Germany or are yoy 
against Russia in which Communism rules 
one-sixth of the world and stands in eco- 
nomic and political relations with Ger- 
many!” 

“We would like it better if Russia would 
pay off her bills of exchange!” retorted 
General Goring,* then advanced threaten- 
ingly upon Bulgarian Dimitroff, “What ] 
do know is that Communists come here to 
undermine the German people—you ought 
to have been hanged long ago, you crook!” 


In desperation Chief Justice Biinger 
signaled to two policemen who dragged 
Dimitroff out while Premier Goring, 
trembling with fury and mopping his brow 
shouted repeatedly, “You dirty: rascal! 
Dirty rascal! Dirty rascal!” 

Calming down, the Premier spoke of 
Marinus van der Lubbe, the loose-lipped, 
dull-witted Dutchman who has sat hunched 
over with his head drooping between his 
knees throughout the trial and confessed 
in monosyllables that he set fire to the 
Reichstag. 

“T wanted to hang van der Lubbe on the 
night of the fire,” said General Goring 
deliberately, “but I thought we might need 
him as a witness to help catch his ac- 
complices.” 

As the Premier marched out Germans 
in the court roared, “Hoch Géring!” 

From the trial General Goring rushed 
off to create fresh international tension by 
a speech delivered at Trier, as close as 
possible to the Saar Territory which 
France holds under a League of Nations 
governing commission subject to a = 
cite in 1935 to determine whether the Saar 
shall be handed back to Germany or finally 
become French. To hear Orator Goring 
thousands of Saar citizens crossed the 
frontier. “You are and you shall remain 
German!” he told them. ‘You have come 
here to get new strength against the alien 
[French] terror which is  oppressing 
you! The Saar is a question of honor 
and bread, and we won’t debate it. Be- 
hind you stands the new German —_ 
and the entire German people, and with 
them you can hold out!’ 

soci after his speech at Trier, 
General Goring hopped into an airplane 
with Prince Philipp of Hesse, the blond, 
sleek German son-in-law of Italy's ban- 
tamweight King Vittorio Emanuele “i 
The plane roared toward Italy. Startled 
Germans recalled that Prince Philipp is 
favored in certain Nazi circles as a candi- 
date for the German Throne. Alighting in 
Rome dramatic General Goring wrapped 
himself in mystery, told reporters “T came 
to visit a German ‘school you have here.” 
He then rode off in a gleaming Italian 
Government car to confer with Premiet 
Mussolini and spend the night with Prince 
Philipp at his villa adjoining the Villa 
Savoia, residence of His Majesty. 


*Thus touching off a diplomatic incident nes 
day when Moscow sharply reminded Berlin that 
thus far all payments due from the Soviet 
Government have been punctually made 
due. 
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SWITZERLAND 


Schulthess v. Clouds 


That Dictators Hitler and Mussolini 
might conceivably join forces to march 
through ~Switzerland in a future war 
wainst France was the excited notion of 
gveral Swiss newsorgans last week. Brisk 
iid President Edmund Schulthess hastened 
(0 reassure his countrymen last week at 
afy, lion-famed Lucerne. ‘““The faith that 
other nations had in our military equip- 
ment in 1914 saved us from becoming in- 
volved in the World War,” said he. “Today 
dark clouds are again arising. We shall 
keep our army prepared for the field.” 


SPAIN 
March to Gibraltar 


Acharacter from Cervantes is illiterate 

Jun March, “richest man in Spain.” He 
wlled up to the yellow stucco Rock Hotel 
it Gibraltar last week with his jailer and 
acarload of friends, thumbed his nose at 
the Government of Spain and went to bed. 
fallow Castilians slapped their thighs and 
wore that Por Dios, Juan had done it 
again ! 

Every packet of rank, loose-rolled Ca- 
wrias that Spaniards smoke puts a few 
entesimos in the pockets of Juan March. 
Never able to read or write, he laid the 
foundation of his fortune by selling boot- 
kgged cigarets made from smuggled to- 
iucco. In an effort to collect a little money 
fom him Dictator Primo de Rivera gave 
tim the Morocco tobacco monopoly. Juan 
March bribed Morocco officials right & 
kit, continued to use smuggled tobacco 
bought to his factories by Moorish tribes- 
nen whom he is supposed to have sup- 
lied with arms. 

Before the rage of Primo de Rivera and 
King Alfonso, he fled to France in a 
monk’s cassock. Later he made peace with 
the crown and nearly won himself a title 
thtough elaborate gifts to charity. Juan 
March bulwarked his tobacco fortune with 
tanks, newspapers, a steamship line, and 
iter the revolution won himself immunity 
tom arrest by a seat in the Cortes. 

last year the Socialist Government of 
Manual Azana finally banished him from 
Cortes and clapped him into jail, held 
um there without trial. From his cell 
lun March pulled every wire in sight, got 
inself elected to the Tribunal of Consti- 
lutional Guarantees to judge the work of 
he Republic and was more than any other 
lan responsible for the downfall of the 
Wana Cabinet (Trae, Sept. 18). 

last week he decided that he had been 
1 jail long enough, walked out the front 

or, climbed into a car full of friends 
tid drove off, taking one of the lesser 
wardens with him. Pressed for an explana- 
on, Chief Night Jailer Martinez Hernaiz 

“id he had let his prominent prisoner es- 
‘pe because he said he did not feel well. 
sehind him Juan March left a letter for 
8 lawyer, Tomas Perie: 

‘I left prison because I felt my health 
Yould collapse. I have not received jus- 
k€in a year and a half. I am returning 
‘tet the election when I believe Spain 


it } . , 
Xe a livable country.” 
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(See col. 1) 


GREECE 
Ideal Justice 


On a hard wooden bench in a stuffy, 
sweltering Athenian courtroom last week 
sat white-haired old Samuel Insull and 
alert young Forest Harness, the special 
assistant U. S. Attorney General sent to 
Greece to fetch Exile Insull home (TIME, 
Sept. 26, 1932 et seq.). 

Quarry Insull and Hunter Harness both 
looked worried as the extradition hearing 
neared its end. “Chestnuts!” shrieked 
street vendors clearly audible in the court- 
room, “Hot roasted chestnuts! Psitd 
kdstana!” 

Several times during the long, passion- 
ate proceedings Presiding Judge Panegyra- 
kis and his four colleagues on the Greek 
Court of Appeals bench showed that they 
considered the arguments of the Insull 
lawyers slightly fantastic. They argued, 
among other things, that the sums spent 
by U. S. newsorgans to report Quarry In- 
sull’s doings in Greece were a source of 
so much profit to telegraph and cable 
companies as to constitute a reason for 
barring his extradition. 

“Now don’t go too far!” a judge re- 
proved the three Insull lawyers, but they 
went the limit in a 15-hour plea, delivered 
in passionate relays and featured by 
Lawyer Christos Ladas’ charge: “The 
Government of the United States wants 
to snare Insull back in order to lynch 
him!” 

From his lawyers Quarry Insull has 
acquired the habit of chewing sticky 
Greek candies between puffs on his pale 
cigar. Just before the verdict was ex- 
pected he shook hands with Hunter 
Harness who might soon be escorting him 
back to the U. S. under guard. Then Pre- 
siding Judge Panegyrakis emerged with a 
fistful of scratch paper on which he had 
penciled the Court’s decision. No light 


affair, it began with 25 minutes worth of 
ambiguity, got down to cases only in the 
last ten minutes, when the Presiding Judge 
exclaimed: “It is agreed that the man 
whose extradition is asked—an old man 
and suffering from a serious malady—has 
been a great engineer and businessman 
and collaborator of Thomas A. Edison! 
He advanced the industrial progress of 
the world in an important way by pro- 
ducing cheaper electric current than was 
previously possible, thereby introducing 
electricity to many household and com- 
mercial uses. 

“The unlimited credit given by the pub- 
lic to Insull has brought irreparable 
calamities and has created many victims, 
but Insull was in reality a hero fighting 
against the Depression and a benefactor 
of mankind.” 

While Greek cheers and hand-clapping 
by Insull sympathizers rocked the court 
his three lawyers jostled each other in 
their efforts to be first to kiss his sunken 
cheeks and the close of Presiding Judge 
Panegyrakis’ decision refusing extradition 
was lost in pandemonium. 


“T am very disappointed,” said rueful 


Hunter Harness. 

“I am sorry for young Mr. Harness,” 
cried generous Quarry Insull. “These 
Greek judges are ideal! I am more than 
satisfied. I shall stay here the rest of my 
life. Greece is a small but great country!” 

Back in Athens’ Hotel Grande Bretagne, 
popular Guest Insull did not repeat the 
champagne celebration he staged last year 
when the U. S. lost its first Greek court 
fight to extradite him (Time, Jan. 9). “I 
am tired,” he said. “Send up a beefsteak, 
peas and fruit salad.” 

Taking off shoes and coat in his suite 
Old Sam Insull dined alone while young 
Forest Harness digested the Greek Court’s 
6,000-word decision and conferred with 
U. S. Minister to Greece Lincoln Mac- 
Veagh. Next day, without announcing his 
visit in advance, Minister MacVeagh de- 
scended wrathfully on the Greek Foreign 
Office, spoke his mind to flustered Foreign 
Minister Demetrios Maximos who per- 
spired profusely, waved his hands and 
wriggled in his chair but stood firmly by 
the guns of Greek Justice. 

Later Mr. MacVeagh returned to smack 
down under M. Maximos’ nose one of the 
angriest little notes ever authorized by the 
U. S. State Department: 

“T am instructed to inform Your Ex- 
cellencvy that the United States Govern- 
ment has learned with astonishment that 
the Greek authorities have again declined 
to honor the request of the United States 
for the extradition of Samuel Insull, a 
fugitive from American justice. My 
Government considers the decision utterly 
untenable and a clear violation of the 
American-Hellenic Treaty of Extradition 
signed at Athens on May 6, 1931. 
Accordingly, I am instructed to give for- 
mal notice herewith of my Government's 
denunciation of the Treaty with a view to 
its termination at the earliest date possi- 
ble. - 

Since extradition 


without an treaty 
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Fugitive Insull can scarcely be extradited 
(though the Greek Government could of 
course deport him), he plucked up spirits, 
began dining out again with his beauteous 
Greek friend Mme Helene Kouryoumd- 
joglou and read with satisfaction in the 
Athens Eleftheros Anthropos:* “The King 
of Electricity will remain in Greece and 
establish big industries!” 


JAPAN 


Greatest Shakedown 


Every now & then high Japanese Army 
officers explode with the statement that 
“our peasantry are so poor they are eating 
grass!” 

In some parts of Japan at some seasons 
this is true, but in all parts of Japan the 
Army is recruited chiefly from among the 
peasantry and the Army takes care of its 
own. Last week Army pressure, which has 
shaken enormous “gifts” for peasant relief 
out of the wealthy families of Japan, shook 
probably the biggest philanthropic plum in 
Japanese history out of the Empire’s rich- 
est family, the stupendous banking, indus- 
trial and trading House of Mitsui which 
in normal times owns or has under charter 
a trading fleet as large as the entire mer- 
cantile marine of France and has been 
vastly rich since Poet William Shake- 
speare’s time. 

Also a poet, as well as a water-colorist 
and singer of old war songs, is the Senior 
Baron Hachiroemon, 14th Baron Mitsui 
and Head of the House. Until last year 
he left as many details as possible to the 
gentle, astute old man who was called “the 
Prime Minister of the Mitsui Empire,” 
Baron Dr. Takuma Dan. Patriots assas- 
sinated Dr. Dan (Trae, March 14, 1932), 
partly because he was supposed to have 
made too much money for the Mitsuis by 
selling Japan’s yen short before it was 
taken off gold. Ever since Mitsui short- 
selling was exposed the various young 
patriots tried in Japan for assassinating 
Pacifist Premier Ki Inukai (Time, Aug. 7, 
et seq.) have interlarded their pleadings in 
court with passionate, often random de- 
nunciation of “the traitorous Mitsui!” 

As a result no successor to Dr. Dan, no 
Mitsui candidate for assassination, has 
been appointed. His work is now done by 
a “Council of Three” Mitsui minions (who 
hate, fear and dodge photographers ) : dom- 
ineering, onetime newspaperman Seihin 
Ikeda; soft-spoken, old-fogyish Nagab- 
umi Ariga; diplomatic, democratic Kiku- 
saburo Fukui. It was on this Council’s 
advice that the Senior Baron last week 
signed away 30,000,000 yen,+ created by 
a squiggle of his august pen a Mitsui 
Foundation “to relieve distress among 
farmers and fishermen.” 


Though Tokyo editors hailed this “larg- 
est private benefaction in the history of 
Japan,” they made bold to comment that 
the House of Mitsui has been “a shining 
target for resentment against excessive 
capitalist profits.” In Army circles satis- 
faction was tinged with comment that “‘the 


*Free Man. 
+Equivalent to only $8,700,000 at current ex- 
change. 


Mitsui should have given more!” Their 
gift last week was ten times as great as 
the sum they gave last year “for direct 
unemployment relief” after the assassina- 
tion of Dr. Dan. To please the Army, the 
House of Mitsui and their competitors the 
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14TH BARON MITSUI 
He was 30,000,000 yen safer. 


House of Mitsubishi also subscribed a 
“loan” of 20,000.000 yen to the puppet 
Government of Manchukuo. Even such 
co-operation, swaggering Japanese officers 
declare, is “less than the duty of such 
profiteers.” 


MANCHUKUO 
Puppet’s Poppies 

Until last week no Great Power had 
troubled to attack the puppet “Regency” 
of hollow-eyed Henry Pu Yi over what 
Japan calls the new state of Manchukuo. 

Regent Henry has been free to assume 
that President Roosevelt would recognize 
Manchukuo sooner or later as no worse 
than Bolshevikland. Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull has given no sign that he 
favored his Republican predecessor’s 
“Stimson Doctrine” of unyielding non- 
recognition of Manchukuc. Abruptly last 
week President Roosevelt moved to pin 
on Manchukuo an odium worse than any 
attaching to Russia. 

The President sent the State Depart- 
ment’s assistant chief of Far Eastern 
Affairs, Stuart Fuller, to read a 1,700-word 
U. S. protest anent Manchukuo to the 
League of Nations’ Opium Commission in 
Geneva. Pointedly ignoring the existence 
of any such state as “Manchukuo” and 
insisting that its territory is the rightful 
property of China, Mr. Fuller, while care- 
ful not to mention Japan by name, de- 
nounced the regime behind puppet Regent 
Henry Pu Yi for increasing the opium 
output of Manchukuo by every means and 
making it a centre for illicit dealing in 
every form of homegrown and smuggled 
opium. 

Pamphlets dropped from _ airplanes, 
charged Mr. Fuller, instruct Manchukuo 


farmers in the best ways of growing 
opium. Stamped on the new money of 
Manchukuo, he sarcastically observed, js 

“a beautiful poppy in full bloom!’—ap 
opium poppy. Of the Manchukuo Opium 
Monopoly, financed by a Japanese Joan, 
Mr. Fuller snapped, “There can be no 
question that the concern was established 
for the express purpose of extending and 
exploiting the smoking of opium!” 

Across the League table, as these charges 
were hurled, sat Japan’s placid Masayuki 
Yokoyama, puffing a cigar. Japan has re- 
signed from the League and the U. S. has 
never belonged. After Mr. Fuller had 
wound up by calling the narcotic situation 
in Manchukuo a “menace to the United 
States,” Mr. Yokoyama took refuge in the 
fact that Manchukuo had not even sent 
an observer to the League. “Only Man- 
chukuo,” said he blandly, “can speak for 
Manchukuo.” 


MEXICO 
Death of Aunt Jane? 


The dusty air of Tijuana echoed last 
week with the sharp sound of hammer 
blows. The bartenders of three of the big- 
gest saloons in town—Vick’s Place, the 
Midnight Follies, the Blue Fox—were nail- 
ing up the shutters. For Tijuana, which 
in Spanish means Aunt Jane, death seemed 
drawing near. 

One of the most colorful results of U. S. 
Prohibition was the growth of a chain of 
drinking and gambling resorts stretching 
all the 1,600 miles of the Mexican border. 
Of these, Ciudad Juarez opposite El Paso 
on the Rio Grande is probably the mos 
commercially successful. By far the best 
known are rowdy Aunt Jane and her 
swanker neighbor, Hot Water (Agua 
Caliente). Aunt Jane’s reputation was en- 
hanced by her proximity to flamboyant 
Hollywood, four hours by motor. Her 
income was enhanced by her proximity to 
the U. S. naval base at San Diego, 16 mi. 
away. Physically Aunt Jane is a mess, 4 
dusty, treeless collection of wooden shacks 
and electric signs with a red light district 
blatantly advertised by a huge windnill 
outlined in neon tubes. 

During the Noble Experiment when 20. 
000 cars a day used to pass the border 
station at San Ysidro, Aunt Jane’s prices 
were extraordinarily high. Thirsty Cali- 
fornia pilgrims were expected to pay the 
equivalent of U. S. speakeasy prices ier 
whiskey and beer. Aunt Jane’s trade fell 
off sharply with the return of 3.2% beet 
above the border. Business 54 “fallen 
so far last week that Californians were 
freely predicting the death of Aunt J: 
within the month. Knowing observers 
were not so sure. Quietly President Abe! 
ardo Rodriguez of Mexico has signe’ a 
decree making a “free port” of Tijuana 
and all Mexican land within a aie 
radius, thus including Agua Caliente an¢ 
its elaborate hotel and gambling casino. 
Transportation costs are high, but with 
no import duties to pay Aunt Jane’s bars 

may lure back their film and nav: al tri 
with whiskey at 15¢ a drink. 
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PIN a Connecticut stone plant 
) they have just retired from 
service the best elevator belt they 
have ever had on the job—a 
Goodyear Belt, specified to its 
duty by the G. T. M. — Goodyear 
Technical Man. 


from the time the G. T. M. analyzed 
the requirements of that job and 
commended a 32-inch by 11-ply 
Goodyear Elevator Belt, with one- 
tighth and one-thirty-second inch 
covers, that belt delivered full five 


years’ service more than double 


the service of the previous belt. 


elevated 2,000,000 tons of 7-inch 
maximum lump Connecticut trap 
tock, weighing approximately 175 
bs, per cubic foot and severely 


abrasive. It operated at 300 F.P.M., 
and at 200 T.P.H. capacity. 


Looking at these facts, any stone 
man will tell you this Goodyear 
Belt did a real job at a gratifyingly 
low cost per ton, which is the true 
measure of performance in the 


stone business. 


This kind of service is the regular 
thing with Goodyear Belts and 
other mechanical rubber goods 
specified by the G. T. M. More 
efficient, longer-lived and more 
economical results make up their 
record in industry all over the world. 


Why not see whether the G. T. M. 


THE GREATEST NAME 


could save you money in your plant 
operations? You can get in touch 
with him through Goodyear, Akron, 
Ohio, or Los Angeles, California, or 
your nearest Goodyear Mechanical 
Rubber Goods Distributor. 





In 1933 ... as in 1929 ... Rear Admiral Byrd chooses 
VEEDOL for his Antarctic Expedition ... Now you ean get 


that same free-flowing, cold-proof VEEDOL in refinery: 


sealed cans ... Change today for your winter protection 





EG. U. S. PAT. OFF. AND FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


MOTOR OIL 


. VEEDOL 


00% PENNSYLVANIA 


SUPREME QUALITY 


2 


U ted The 


ER OIL ComPANY 
MAKERS OF TYDOL GASOLIN! 


Made 


, 4 : Rh 
DE War new 


THAT SAFEGUARDS TH 


HERE are many motor oils now sold in 
sealed cans ... A fine idea... A great 


safeguard. 


But, after all, it’s the OIL in the can that 
counts. It’s the oil, not the can, that lubricates 


your motor. 


And now with cold weather at hand ... with 
the increased dangers of winter driving... the 
OIL in the can is more important than ever. 
Change to low cold-test, free-flowing winter 
VEEDOL. It’s now yours in tamper-proof, re- 


finery-sealed cans. 


When your dealer empties that VEEDOL 
sealed can into your crankcase . . . you know 
you are getting clean, fresh, full-bodied 
VEEDOL... 100% Pennsylvania at its finest 
..» The most effective cold weather motor 


protection money can buy. 


How can you choose more wisely than to 
choose the identical VEE DOL Motor Oil that 
Admiral Byrd picked? The oil to which he has 
entrusted the success of his expedition, the 


safety of his motors, the lives of his men. 
VEEDOL for Winter Driving 
now available in sealed cans 


A TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED PRODUCT 


WE DO OUR PART 


THE SAME VEEDOL 


BYRD EXPEDITION 














OF new alyle buill on an old teuth 


The Arrow Hempstead is born of an old truth 


that good taste is the soul of style. 


For instance, it is made to be worn with a 


separate starched collar either the handsome 
matching collars (they come with the shirt) 
the new white starched collar which is re-appear- 
ing in our better dressed circles. 

And it has double cuffs which add to your 


dress the bright touch of cuff-links. 


¥ ARROW SHIRTS 


Hempstead, like all Arrow Shirts, is Sanforized 
Shrunk. 
rect size, no matter how often it is laundered, or 


This means that it will stay your cor- 


you get a new shirt free. 


In several distinctive patterns, $1.95 to $3.50. 
And when you buy, look for the Arrow label. 
The Arrow 
Tie shown is especially designed to go with the 
Hempstead. $1. ©1933, Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Troy, N.Y. 


Without it, no shirt is an Arrow. 


SANFORIZED 
SHRUNK 


7 new shirt tf one. ewer shrinks 
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MILESTONES 





Engaged. Robert M. Ferguson, Yale 
student, son of Arizona’s famed Congress- 
woman Isabella Selmes Ferguson Green- 
wav: and Frances L. Hand, Manhattan 
socialite. 





Married. Hope Harding Davis, 18, 
daughter of the late famed Author-Jour- 
nalist Richard Harding Davis, ward of 
Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson; and one Jean 
Louis Frank Kehrig, 26, of St. Jean-de- 
Luz. France; in Port Chester, N. Y. 


_—— 


Marriage Revealed. Martha Johns 
Dodd, only daughter of U. S. Ambassador 
to Germany William Edward Dodd; and 
George Bassett Roberts, Manhattan 
banker; year and a half ago in Chicago. 
Appointed. Benito Mussolini by King 
Vittorio Emanuele III (on Benito Musso- 


fom Air Marshal Italo Balbo (who was 
ppointed Governor of Libya) and _ the 
Navy Ministry from Admiral Giuseppe 
Sirianni (who was made Director of the 
Government-subsidized Cogne Steel Co.). 


Left. By Anton Joseph Cermak, 
martyred Mayor of Chicago: an estate 


f Cegw 4H Q 
I $545,379. 
R 








Died. Lieut. Elliott McFarlane Moore, 
U.S. Naval Reserve, 31, son-in-law of the 
late Rear Admiral William Adger Moffett 
chief of the Navy Bureau of Aeronautics 
ho died in the Akron disaster), director 
f Wilmington-Catalina Airline, Ltd.; of 
njuries suffered when a W.-C. A. ten- 
ussenger amphibion plane, taking off for 
the Calitornia mainland, capsized a half- 
mile from Catalina Island, killing the co- 
pilot, injuring the pilot. 





? 


Died. Princess Nobuko Asaka, 42, 
unt of Japan’s Emperor Hirohito, eighth 
(aughter of the late Emperor Meiji, wife 
of Prince Yasuhiko; of nephritis; in 
Tokyo, 





Died. Hazel G. Chaney, 46, widow 


i Cinemactor Lon Chaney; after long 
liness; in Los Angeles. 





Died. B. Blaine Fox, 48, president of 
Clover Farm Stores Co. (4.000 stores), 
NRA retail and grocery code adviser; of 
ethaustion after four-and-a-half days of 
onstant hiccoughing; in Charleroi, Pa. 

—-@ 


Died. Mary Louise Cecilia (“Texas”) 
vunan, fiftyish, famed night club hostess; 
‘iter an operation for ulcerated colitis; in 
‘ancouver, B. C. Born on a potato ranch 
eat Waco, Tex., she left a girls’ school to 
“come a rodeo performer, appeared in 
“arly western films as “The Female Bill 
fart.” In Manhattan, she caught step 
ith the tempo of the Prohibition-Pros- 
“rity era, found she could pack her gaudy 
otspots by treating her customers with 
“sy Insolence. She had a battalion of 

“meys to keep her out of jail for pro- 
‘hon offenses. Her star waned with the 








dawn of a chastened decade; she took a 
troupe to France, was refused admittance 
at the pier. She was on tour with a 4o-girl 
troupe when she fell ill last fortnight. 





-—¢ 


Died. William Gunn Shepherd, 55, 
famed newspaper correspondent, Collier’s 
staff writer; of pneumonia; in Washington. 
He covered the Madero revolution and 
the downfall of Huerta in Mexico, the 
World War on a dozen fronts, the Russian 
Revolution and the Paris Peace Confer- 
ence. He spent two years probing a 
rumor that President Lincoln’s assassin 
John Wilkes Booth had escaped to Texas 
and Oklahoma, finally reported the story 
a myth. 

ezaesiinanace 

Died. Lady Hewart, wife of Britain’s 
Lord Chief Justice Gordon Hewart; when 
she collapsed during a reception for the 
retiring Lord Mayor; in London’s Man- 
sion House. 








Died. Dr. Oliver Cummings Farring- 
ton, 69. curator of geology at Chicago's 
Field Museum of Natural History since 
1894, authority on meteorites and gems; 
after long illness; in Chicago. 


EE 


Died. John Jay Chapman, 71, scholar, 
critic, playwright, poet; after long illness; 
in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. Profoundly re- 
ligious and militantly Protestant, he 
popped out of his cloister to attack Pres- 
ident Wilson for sidestepping the War (his 
son Victor was the first U. S. aviator killed 
in combat), to fight the appointment of 
a Roman Catholic to the Harvard board 
of overseers, to combat the Smith can- 
didacy in 1928. He hated mediocrity, 
timidity, brutality, once conducted a pub- 
lic penance on the anniversary of a lynch- 
ing. While an undergraduate at Harvard 
he lost his right hand; student legend was 
that, having injured a friend in a scuffle, 


he plunged the offending arm into a 
furnace. 
See, Ser 
Died. John Benjamin Kendrick. 76, 


senior U. S. Senator from Wyoming, cattle 
tycoon, onetime Governor of Wyoming, 
oldtime cowpuncher; of uremic poisoning; 
in Sheridan, Wyo. 


A 
<> 








Died. Dr. Pierre Paul Emile Roux, 
79, director since 1904 of Paris’ Pasteur 
Institute; of pneumonia, after 40 years 
of tuberculosis; in Paris. With Pasteur, 
Mechnikov and others he worked on the 
prevention and treatment of anthrax, 
hydrophobia, syphilis, tetanus, cholera; 
was awarded a Nobel Prize in Medicine 
(with-Dr. Emil von Behring) for work on 
serum therapeutics. Emaciated, white- 
bearded, he lived like a troglodyte in a 
barren room, slept on a camp bed, spent 
8o¢ per day for his meals of bread and 
soup, the rest of his $800-a-year salary for 
books and equipment. He stanchly de- 


fended the  anti-tuberculosis vaccine 
(BCG) developed by his subordinate, 
Albert Calmette, who died last fortnight 


(Time, Nov. 6). 


Ronson Tuxedo 


Cigarette Case and 
Lighter in ONE 








| PEOPLE of taste turn instinctively to the finest 
|# things in life... to the World’s Finest in 
smoker’s accessories: Ronson Lighters, Ronson 
Sets or Ronson Lytacases which offer the swank 
|service of a cigarette case and lighter in ONE 
strikingly smart combination. For Yourself, for 
Him or Her. See your dealer. Or write NOW for 
catalogs. 










Insist on a 

| genuine Ronson 
| Lighter! 
Avoid inferior, 
infringing 
imitations! 








Ronson Lighter Ronson Supercase 


Cigarette Case and 
Lighter in ONE 


Ronson Case and 
Lighter Set 





PATENTED.OTHER PATS. P'D'G. TRADE MARKS REGISTERED 
ART METAL WORKS, Inc, NEWARK,N. J, 


Aronson Sa. 
Canada: Dominion Art Metai Works, Ltd., Toronte, Ont. 











The Discovery 
of “The Chef” 


way back in 1876 that Fred 
Harvey “imported”’ his first chef into 


It was 


Florence, Kansas where the original 
Harvey House on the Santa Fe had 


just been opened. 


“‘Chefs’’ in those days were something 
that the “ 


the decadent aristocracy of Europe— 


natives’ associated with 
the West up to that time had been 
more familiar with the “‘hash-slinger.”’ 


Today, you'll find the greatest 
connoisseurs of food among the 
Santa Fe... where 


Lunch 


Rooms and Restaurants have striven 


travelers on the 
Harvey Hotels, Dining Cars, 
for over 60 years to merit public 


appreciation. 


So in these modern times there’s a 
Chef for every department... 
specialization is vital to the best 
results. For instance the Pastry 
Chef probably couldn’t boil an egg 
any better than you could but he does 


“know his Lemon Cream Pies.”’ 


When Cleveland decided to move its 
Railroads into its Front Yard and 
build a magnificent Railroad Station 
in the Business Center of the City, 
Fred Harvey was called. The result 
was a new Fred Harvey center with 
5 Restaurants and 12 Shops special- 


izing in merchandise of all kinds. 


easton! 


| with rattlesnake rights. 
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CINEMA 


The New Pictures 

After Tonight (RKO). International 
spies in the cinema should by this time 
know better than to fall in love. Invari- 
ably a spy’s inamorata is also a spy. When 
the spies find out about each other it usu- 
ally produces a sadder situation than the 
one that arises in this picture. Constance 
Bennett is operative K-14 of Russia. 
When she is not warming up scraps of pa- 
per to make legible their messages in in- 
visible ink she is lolling crisply in the 
arms of a Viennese secret agent (Gilbert 
Roland) and saying in her Parkavian voice 
how much she loves him. Just when it 
looks as though Miss Bennett, like Greta 
Garbo in Mata Hari and Marlene Dietrich 
in Dishonored, will receive attention from 
a firing squad, an assistant spy shoots the 
Viennese secret agent severely enough to 
keep him quiet till the War is over. After 
Tonight is a slow and thoroughly affected 
picture, but it contains as much.talk about 
codes as any current editorial page and 
this helps give it the proper hocus-pocus 
atmosphere. Good shot: the mutual sur- 
prise of Miss Bennett and Gilbert Roland 
when they meet after the War, he in a 


| station agent’s cap, she accompanied by a 


small, solemn child. 


A 
- 


The Prizefighter and the Lady 
(Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer). The big scene 
in this picture is a prizefight between 
Champion Primo Carnera and Challenger 
Max Baer, refereed by Jack Dempsey. In 
the first round, Baer chases Carnera hap- 
pily around the ring, stinging his long jaw 
For the next six 
rounds, Carnera has all the best of it. He 
lumbers after Baer and knocks him down 
so frequently that Dempsey announces— 
as no referee in a real fight should—“I 
can’t let this go on much longer.’’* In the 
tenth round, Baer, revitalized by a glimpse 
of his estranged wife in a ringside seat, 
knocks Primo Carnera down three times, 
has him groggy and helpless against the 
ropes when the bell stops the fight. The 
decision is a draw. 

Whether or not a real fight between Baer 
and Carnera, such as may materialize next 
summer, would have the same result as 
the one in The Prizefighter and the Lady, 
this fight is certainly as authentic as any 
that has yet appeared in cinema. The fact 
that heavyweight championship fights are 
usually fought outdoors and for 15, not 
ten, rounds are minor flaws. If the rest 
of The Prizefighter and the Lady were as 
honest and as unaffected as its fisticuffs, 
it would be a picture too realistic for re- 
lease. 

As it stands, the inclusion of Maxie Baer 
as usual, completely pleased 
| with himself, helps make The Prizefighter 
fo the Lady a brisk, good-humored and 
persuasive melodrama. Steve Morgan 
(Baer) meets Belle Mercer (Myrna Loy) 


as improbable was Dempsey’s behavior 
as referee at a heavy-weight wrestling bout last 
week in Alexandria, La. When one of the com- 
batants, Marshall Blackstock, would not quit 
choking and slugging his opponent, Referee 
Dempsey stopped him with a right jab that laid 
open his face. 


*Just 


when he is doing roadwork. His manager 
(Walter Huston) disapproves. So dog 
Willie Ryan, her protector, but, like mos 
gangsters in the cinema, he gives her w 
without a murmur. After their marriage 


difficulties arise between Mr. & Mrs, Mor. 
gan because of his philanderings. They 





CaRNERA, Dempsey & BAER 


Dempsey: “I can’t let this go on much 


longer.” 


have a more peaceful outcome than the 
difficulties which caused Mrs. Max Baer to 
divorce her husband last month in Mexico 
Director W. S. Van Dyke, who usually 
makes MGM’s animal pictures, was wise 
enough not to try to make Baer act, al 
lowed him to depend exclusively on a 
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VALUE EXTRAORDINARY! From $1,000 
INCLUDING SHORE EXCURSIONS 
CONDENSED ITINERARY: Sails from San 


Francisco Jan. 23; from Los Angeles 
Jan. 24; returning to San Francisco Apr. 
14, 1934 . 81 days, 24,000 miles, 
18 ports in South Seas, New Zealand, 
Australia, New Guinea, Java, Malaya, 
Orient. PEIPI NG, BALI included. 
Angkor Wat, Boroboedoer optional. 


wv 

A Pacific-girdling travel 
epic! In timeliness, itin- 
erary, ship, experienced 
management and low 
cost —planned for per- 
fection. Pre-view its lux- 
ury, fascination and 
exclusive features in 
BEAUTIFUL PICTO- 
RIAL PROSPECTUS 
(including deck plans, 
interiors of magnificent 
super-liner ‘‘Lurline’’) 
now available at any 
travel agency or 


THE OCEANIC STEAMSHIP CO. 
MATSON LINE 


Chicago + SanF rancisco 


New York 
Seattle Portlan 


Los Angeles 
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A glimpse behind the scenes 
with Dr. Herbert T. Kalmus, 
President of the Technicolor 
Corporation... 


‘'TTAHE emotional appeal of mo- 
tion pictures is immeasurably 
ttengthened by color. 
‘Unquestionably, it has helped the 
Three Little Pigs’ in their conquest of 
the nation’s fancy. 
‘Come into our laboratories and see 
how we capture color...and what an 
mportant part Monel Metal plays in 
te preparation of ‘Technicolor films. 


Used extensively 


“We use it in our developing ma- 
(ines and in our transfer machines. 
Weuse it extensively, from small parts 
ithe solution tanks to structural mem- 
‘ts that are exposed to the spatter of 
wlutions, and for belts and leader. 
‘Weuse this stable Nickel alloy be- 
Cause We must avoid even the slightest 
ik of rust.. .of corrosion... of any 
action between metal and chemicals 
‘hich might injure a film in its process- 
‘through the plant.’’ 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC., 67 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


What keeps the Color 
in the p 
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For exactly the same reasons, Monel 
Metal is employed in dye houses and 
in laundries. 

Because of its mirrorlike surface 
Monel Metal offers no foothold for 
dirt. It is easy to clean and keep clean. 


That’s why it finds such wide use in 





Even to those who haven't yet seen the THREE 
LITTLE PIGS, it’s probably no news that this new 
full-color Walt Disney “Silly Symphony” is the 
talk of the nation. It has struck popular fancy to 
such an extent that its theme song, ‘Who's Afraid 
of the Big, Bad Wolf’’ is hummed by millions. 


restaurants, hotels, hospitals, and food 
packing plants. 

Because it is as strong and tough as 
steel, Monel Metal is used in machinery 
exposed to chemicals, to steam under 
high pressure and high temperature, 
and to materials that would quickly ersde 


as Well as corrode a softer, weaker metal. 
In your home, too 


Because of a// these reasons Monel 
Nietal is probably used in your own 
home: 

Haven’t you a Monel Metal sink, or 
cabinet tops, or a kitchen table? A range 
with Monel Metal trim? A Monel Mital 
hot water tank or water heater ? 

And in your business, aren’t there 
places where immunity to rust, resistance 
tocorrosion, chemical stability, strength, 
cleanability or lasting good looks would 
either cut your production costs, speed 
up your operations, or improve the 
quality or salability of your product? 

If you don’t snow...if you aren’t 
sure...write. We will be glad to tell 
you how others in your industry have 
used Monel Metal to their profit. 


Monet. METAL 


Monel Metal is a registered trade-mark applied to an alloy containing 
approximately two-thirds Nickel and one-third copper. Monel Metal is 
mined, smelted, refined, rolled and marketed solely by International Nick« 
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Coming to Happiness: Valley in the land of Sun- 
shine for the first time is similar to viewing an art exhibit- 
ion at the Louvre. Hundreds of “‘masterpieces” make the 
selection of a favorite difficult. The enormous selection 
here includes dry, warm, sunny, winter days for the golf 
and tennis enthusiast; colorful desert bridle trails for the 
horseman; prehistoric ruins for the explorer; unexcelled 

iting and fishing for the sportsman; an agricultural 
ymenon--a twelve months growing season under con- 
trolled irrigation for the farmer; clear, pure, warm atmos- 
phere for the health seeker. Phoenix and the surrounding 
towns of Mesa, Tempe, Chandler, Wickenburg, Buckeye, 
and Glendale have truly been endowed by Nature as the 
ideal winter vacation land for pleasure-for rest-for health. 

Every type of accommodation in Phoenix and the 
surrounding communities is in line with restricted budgets. 
We will be 


happy to meet you and to-help you get located quickly 


Write or wire us when you expect to arrive 


and comfortably. 


Reduced winter fares now effective on the 
Rock Island-Southern Pacific, and Santa Fe Lines. 


PHOENIX 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
111-B_ La Ciudad Del Sol 


The City of the Sun) 
Please send me attractive free literature and booklets 


§ ADDRESS 


See ALL of the 





EDITERRANEAN 


“The World's Greatest Travel System” sponsors a complete 
cruise of the Mediterranean. 25 ports, 21 countries, 3 conti- 
. .. give yourself up to 
the sheer joy of living . . . on a great liner noted for its wealth 
of space, its gleaming Pompeiian swimming pool, its distin- 
guished service and cuisine. 11th successful year. 

$S95 vp (All First Class)... ship cruise only. Rooms with 


nents. See the cradle of civilization 


TIME 


hyper-thyroid ebullience which was most 
appropriate in the scene where Baer, on a 
vaudeville stage, sang and danced with a 
female chorus. 
—— ee 

Man’s Castle (Columbia). When Bill 
(Spencer Tracy) meets Trina (Loretta 
Young) on the street one night and takes 
her, because she is hungry and desolate, 
pack to his shack in Shanty Town, he has 
very little idea of what it will lead to. Lit- 
tle by little he begins to feel responsible 
for her. As the feeling grows, he resents 
it, dimly at first, more sharply as he 
realizes the end of his solitary independ- 
ence. Trina, too happy in her shack to 
resent such neighbors as Bragg (Arthur 
Hohl) a shiftless, thieving drunkard, and 
a superannuated prostitute named Flossie 
(Marjorie Rambeau), knows at once what 
she has found. When Trina tells him she 
is going to have a baby, Bill marries her, 
plans to leave her as soon as he and Bragg 
have robbed the factory where Ira, the 
night-watchman (Walter Connolly), is a 
friend of theirs. The robbery turns out 
badly. Bill gets shot but Ira lets him get 
away. Bragg, hungry for Trina, tries to 
blame the robbery on Bill, gets shot by 
Flossie, whose wretched life has made her 
want to see Bill and Trina happy. At the 
end of the picture, going away together, 
Bill and Trina seem to have a chance. 

With Seventh Heaven, Frank Borzage 
made himself one of the few U. S. direc- 
tors whose best work is sufficiently indi- 
vidual to be easily recognizable. A quality 
of style, indefinable.but based on a gentle, 
knowing honesty, made important his tell- 
ing of that story—which Janet Gaynor 


25 


PORTS 


69 


DAYS 


EMPRESS OF 
AUSTRALIA 


bath, from $905. Buy shore excursions as you please and pay 
as you go. Standard programme of 20 excursions, $330. 

Get deck plans, itinerary from Canadian Pacific ... New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Montreal and 27 


other cities in U. S. and Canada... 


OR FROM YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT. 


FROM NEW YORK JAN. 30 


1 SOUTHAMPTON 
CHERBOURG 
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Tracy & Younc 
Director Borzage rivalled himself. 


has been unconsciously burlesquing in 
most of her later pictures and which even 
Director Borzage, except in Street Angel, 
had never seriously rivaled till last week 
Man’s Castle, with its quiet climaxes and 
Loretta Young’s superlatively sensitive 
acting, is a picture very nearly as good as 
Seventh Heaven. 

Take a Chance (Paramount) exhibits 
more of the appalling difficulties which, 
in the cinema, surround any attempt to 
produce a musical comedy. Four raffish 
members of an itinerant carnival (James 
Dunn, Lillian Roth, Cliff Edwards, June 
Knight) straggle by hodk or crook into 
the cast of a show being produced by an 
impressionable young socialite (Charles 
“Buddy” Rogers). After amicable bicker- 
ings between Dunn & Roth and Rogers 
& Knight, and after the efforts of a vil- 
lainous café proprietor to commit the 
cardinal sin of preventing the show from 
going on, the first night is a huge success 
A handsome and unusually rowdy adapts- 
tion of the musicomedy that played in 
Manhattan last winter, Take a Chance te- 
peats most of the sketches that were sut- 
cessful on the stage. Good new songs 
It’s Only a Paper Moon, I’m a Night Ow. 


The Mad Game (Fox) contains inter 
esting data on professional kidnappers 
They speak of their victims as “mental 


cases,” incarcerate them in a suburban 
sanitarium, where the “resident physician 
is the most sinister member of their band. 
Naturally the kidnappers in The Mad 
Game receive their just deserts. A kindly 
beer-baron (Spencer Tracy), onetime 
leader of their gang, whom they have 
helped send to prison because of his re 
luctance to be a “snatcher” as well as 
‘legger, gets paroled to track them down 
Neatly circumventing the Hays organlz 
tion’s antipathy to gangster pictures, 4’ 
Mad Game would be an even more satis 
factory revival if it did not revive also 
such details of the old gangster picture 
formula as characterization that depents 
solely on mannerism. Typical shot: 4 gn 
reporter (Claire Trevor) arduously rolling 
her own cigaret. 
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Th. Casy . 
lo Whdlernise 
an Old Heaiuvay +++. 


A handy man with a screw driver can do it. 


This new Norton Tread goes over wood, steel, 
concrete or stone — for factories, stores, 
hospitals, office buildings and schools. 
Removes the slipping hazard — in wet 
weather, too. Permanently non-slip — and 
at the nosing where the foot pivots. 

Makes stairways safe. 


The newest of the “Norton Floors” line — 
economically priced — another “Norton 
Abrasives” product. 


om 


& ta 6 “4 " 
Pee ASA ic En Be see yt Oe cat 


NORTON COMPANY 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


Behr - Manning Corporation and 
Norton Pike Co., Troy, N. Y., are 
divisions of Norton Company. 


NORTON 


ABRASIVES 





PERSONAL 
NOTE 


on NEWshipa to the 
SPANISH MAIN 


It’s not only the fascinating itineraries— 
or the low cost—that make these cruises 
so popular! It’s not only the shining new 
“Haiti” and “‘Colombia’’—with their out- 
side rooms, outdoor pools, air-cooled 
dining saloons. It’s all these delightful 
features—plus the happy personal note of 
welcome and well-planned service that 
make the traveler feel “at home” from 
the first day out! 


Two weeks and an extra week- 


end. o days afloat, 9 days 
A DAY* 


ashore in Haiti, Jamaica, Co- 
lombia (S.A.), Panama. Also 
11-day cruises to Haiti and 
Jamaica. 

A sailing every Thursday from 
New York. 

*Low Fall Rates in Effect to Dec. 7th inclusive. 


17 Battery Place, N. Y. or any Tourist Agent 


| Rock 
Island 


1 ren 


It’s cheaper 
this season the 
Golden State 
way—rail and 
Pullman 
charges greatly 
reduced De- 
cember first. 


Golden State 


LIMITED 
No Extra Fare 
Rock Island- Southern Pacific 
TO 


ARIZONA:CALIFORNIA 


A thousand sunny miles through the 
Garden of Allah 


The Train That Challenges Comparison 


Quickest by many hours Chicago to 
Phoenix. Only through service to El 
Paso-Juarez, Tucson, Chandler, 
Palm Springs and Agua Caliente. 
Direct low altitude route—through 
sleeping cars to San Diego-Corona- 
do, Los Angeles and Santa Barbara. 
Only 61 hours Chicago to California. 
Morning and Evening Trains from Chicago 
For further information, write 


L. M. ALLEN 
Vice Pres. and Pass’r Traffic Manager 
Rock Island Lines 
704 La Salle St. Station, Chicago, Ml. 1464 


ROCK ISLAND 


THE ROAD OF UNUSUAL SERVICE 
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AERONAUTICS 





Return of a Name 

Three or four years ago when every 
long-distance flight or airline merger made 
front page news, the public was well aware 
of the name of Fairchild. Besides being 
the name of the world’s most famed aerial 
camera, it denoted a good airplane. Fair- 
child cabin jobs flew mail & passengers, 
flew prospectors to Canadian gold fields, 
news photographers to disaster scenes. 
Like nearly everything else in aviation 
Fairchild had its slump. As a subsidiary of 
Aviation Corp. it lost $2,100,000 in 1929, 
$870,000 in 1930. Next year Sherman 


Acme 

SHERMAN MILLS FAIRCHILD 
He developed a new nose wrinkle. 
Mills Fairchild, its shrewd young presi- 
dent, pulled his company out of Avco, be- 
gan quietly to build it up again by pro- 
ducing “‘flivver’” planes. His losses last 
year were only $52,000. Last week Fair- 
child popped smartly back into the news 
with an announcement that it had con- 
tracted to build the world’s fastest com- 
mercial amphibion. 

The Fairchild amphibion was designed 
for Pan American Airways which ordered 
six for $217,680. It will be a single-motor, 
eight-passenger monoplane for use over 
sheltered waters and rivers on Pan Ameri- 
can’s foreign routes. Its top speed is 
specified at 180 m. p. h., about 4o m. p. h. 
better than the fastest commercial am- 
phibion so far. To speed it up that much, 
Fairchild’s Designer Albert Gassner (old- 
time Fokker engineer) had to devise some 
radical treatment of the pontoons and 
landing gear, which are what make most 
amphibions slow. His solution was to make 
the wheel and wing-tip floats fold into the 
wing, forming a sleek flying-boat when the 
ship is in flight. The engine, in a stream- 
lined nacelle, is mounted atop the wing. 

A new wrinkle in amphibion design is 
an auxiliary 30 h.p.-motor and water pro- 
peller to be stowed in the Fairchild’s nose. 
After alighting on the water the co-pilot 
will go forward into the nose, flip open a 
hatch, lower the motor and small propeller 


_ plane-population : 


$$, 


into the water. That will be used to m. 
neuver the ship through surface traffic 
its mooring, ordinarily a_ ticklish jol 
While Pan American refused to say. wher 
it planned to use the amphibion, the ship 
appeared to be neatly suited to the com: 
pany’s routes in China. 


pe, 
Census 

There are 287 planes in Chicago, mor 
than in any other U. S. city, according t 
a census (military planes excluded) pub- 
lished last week by the Department of 
Commerce. Next three ranking cities it 
New York, 246; Lo 
Angeles, 159; Detroit, 122. Of 16,60 
cities and towns surveyed, 17% _boaste 
at least one plane. 


———— 


Death on the Ground 

When the year’s fatalities in aviation 
are reckoned up it will be found that two 
of the deadliest crashes of 1933 obliterated 
15 persons who, in all likelihood, had never 
been in an airplane in their lives. Last 
spring a transport plane carrying a pilot 
and two passengers into Oakland, Calil 
crashed into a suburban cottage, set it 
afire, burned ten groundlings to death 
(Trme_, April 3). Last week Lieut. George 
R. Johnson, an aerial photographer whost 
discoveries in the high Andes of Peru were 
world famed, took off from Red Bank 
N. J. with an observer in a National Guard 
plane. Something went wrong with th 
engine. The plane fell out of contro 
crashed through a two-story house. Thi 
fuel tank exploded, flooding the hous 
with flaming gasoline. Five negroes, in- 
cluding two small children, who were sit- 
ting around the dining room table, died in 
flames with the airmen. 
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Give yourself a new deal. Let this high desert climate 


aid you to a renewed zest for Jiving-+Tugsdn has every- 


F of. 


thing. All-grass golf Courses, palo, tennis, riding, aviation, 


hunting, fine schools including our University of Arizon, 
v4 | 
delightful shops, theatres, hotels and modern sanatoria 


Nearby—intereSting ruins, cactus forests, Indian villages; 


Missions, guest ranches, Old Mexico & otherjattractions 
—————— 


(Mail coupon or wire for booklet & information re: hotels, air,1 rail & 
fe 

road data. We render personal service without obligé ation. Winter ra! 

and stopovers now available on Rock Island & Southern Pacific Lame 


TUCSON 


SUNSHINE-CLIMATE CLUB 


ARIZONA 


1310-0, OLD PUEBLO BLDG., TUCSON, ARIZONA 
Please sénd me your free literature 
Name 2350 


z 
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. quiet, gracious hospitality .. . 


so much a part of the great new Georgic 
and her sister liner the Britannic 
England’s largest Cabin ships. More 
than the joy of travel on a new ship. 


| more than the inexpensive luxury of 


\\ 
md 


i | \\ Cabin Class... there is a gracious art 
’ of living that’s notably White Star. 
aah eal You will find ic on the mighty Majestic, 


world’s largest ship, and her huge 


n has every- 
iY running mate the Olympic—the same 
hg, aviation, -. 2 ; z : 
perfection of service, of modern cabin 
rof Arizon appointments, of tempting cuisine. 
J, Services to Ireland, England, France. 
sanatoria.:. > 
; Book through your local agent. His <x. 
ian villages, services are free. , 
traction’ 
P S. S. MAJESTIC 
els, air, rail 8 M. V. GEORGIC + M. VY. BRITANNIC 
Winter rate 
Pace Li S. S. OLYMPIC 


N ase (Ga 


.LUB 


UIMOST OCLAN SERVICE 


White Star Line \ecs/ 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY + NO. 1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK + AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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Fur Week ers is still largely experimental. But 
mink farms, of which there are now sey- 


To thousands of fur dealers, dressers, : agi: C 
eral hundred in the U. S. and Canada, are 


dyers, manufacturers, retailers and their ; Sa 
employes throughout the land last week this year beginning to rank as steady and 
was National Fur Week. They did their portant sources of supply. 
best through Press, radio, cinema, window Mink fur, dark brown, deep, silky, lus. 
displays and fashion shows to make the _ trous, rates with silver fox as most popular 
rest of the U. S. aware of fur, anxious to all-round fur. It takes 75 to 100 pelts 
own some. Warmish weather handi- which now average $5 to $20 apiece, to 
capped them in New York and other sec- make a coat. With so rich a market in 
tions, but by the end of the week they felt | prospect, farmers have been trying to 
they were off to a prosperous season. breed and raise mink for more than a 
Gimbel Brothers Store, New York, heated by an Improved Fur men had other reasons for feeling decade. It has taken them that long to 
Webster System of patented Moderator Control. This cheerful last week.* They had begun 1933 learn how. Not until this year have pen- 
Hewing Modernization, Prmgram wat cured out during with three bleak years behind them. Both raised pelts approached trapped pelts in 
manufacturers and retailers had swung quality. 


C t C t into the year with stocks low. Trappers, The mink is a long-bodied, short-legged, 
ul OSs & on discouraged by low prices, had cut down — arch-backed member of the weasel family 
° their output. U. S. women seemed pos- which likes nothing better than a fight, 
Steam Heating sessed of an endless ability to make their Minks fight each other, kill and eat al- 
old coats last one more year. In February most any bird, fish or non-carnivorous 
And incetased comfort fot employees wo ! Le ype poy owe ol = beast smaller than themselves, some 
d ¥ oa. Tk Pateniek * de ailers had reached an a -time low o larger. In captivity they are clean, hardy, 
an customers $1.408,000. except for an occasional chirp almost 
partment store saved more than 9 Then came an upswing. In May pelt noiseless. They need one meal a day 
thousand dollars a year on an investmentof sales were $3,288,000, biggest month’s chiefly meat and fish. They like to swim 
less than 13 thousand dollars . . -A bank total since October 1931. Road sales- but can do without it. Almost any coun- 
building increased radiation 72 percent with men’s summer orders were up 25% to try place where autumn weather is brisk 
only 6 per cent increase in steam Cost ... 597, August retail sales up 50% to 100% will do for a mink farm. 
An office building saved 24 hundred dollars {rom 1932. Rising sharply since June, 
a year on an investment of less than 34 hun- : . 
dred dollars. These figures are from cus- 
tomers’ operating records—before and after 
Webster Modernization of the heating sys- 
tem. Let us send you further facts regarding 
the benefits of Webster Heating Moderniza- * ; 
tion. Or, better, ask us to survey yourheating !“! 19295. choosy. Experienced breeders advise a 
system and report on the possibility of sav- All this was good news to some 3,000 minimum investment of about $650, which 
ings and improved heating by Webster Mod-__ fur farmers in the U. S., 1,500 in Canada. wij] buy three females, two males. Better 
ernization. No obligation. Write us today, This month began their season for pelting plan, say some, is he. begin with 1.000 
and shipping, cashing in on their year’s — worth of breeding stock ad Scents $<00 
work. Non-existent at the turn of the worth during the first three years. Each 
century, fur farms now supply about 20% — female mink should produce two to ten kits 
of all raw furs on U. S. and Canadian year. By the fourth year it is claimed 
markets. From farms come 98% of sil- that a successful breeder on. this scale 
ver fox pelts. Farming of other furbear- — ghould begin making a yearly profit of 


: ; Minks with finest fur are in Labrador, 
prices of raw furs last week showed an Quebec and northeastern New England. 
average gain of some 20%. With fashion A pair of breeding minks descended from 
strongly in their favor, manufacturers and their stock costs about $300. But breed- 
retailers were prepared for an autumn & erg who try to start with one pair are apt 
winter trade which might reach 75% of to be disappointed. Female minks ate 


“4 7 
‘A Systems of 
m Hy *But at least 84 individuals, 70 corporations 
Stea Heating and five labor organizations connected with 
“Controlied-by-the-Weather”’ $100,000,000 of U. S. fur business had no =e E 
y Cc ae N. J reason whatever to feel cheerful They were Farmed Game 
: / EBSTER ‘o., Camden, N. J. _ indicted by the Federal Government in a sweep- isa 2 a 
Warren WEB & Cc indicted by e Federa overnment in a sweep To Connecticut farmers’ means of live- 


$2,500 to $3,500. 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating ing drive to stamp out racketeering in the fur : : age +a T molds 
Branches in 69 principal U, S. Cities—Established 1888 trade. lihood the Connecticut Board of Fisheries 


& Game last week added pheasants. It ; of the | 
aa announced regulations for privately-owned the fingers. 


pheasant-shooting preserves whose owners lows of the 
may lease shooting privileges to outsiders. Peleus. 
The Board’s purpose was “to test and 
demonstrate the claim that private shoot- weve ScotT 
The soft- 


ing areas . . . are not harmful to the pub- 


. lic interest and are beneficial to the Ma F SorTissue” 
fa ROOM with BATH jority of sportsmen by producing more a. 
Ze EW RO PE- $ game birds of which many will spread out Jy »a 
100 from the intensively developed areas lO § y actual 1 
; . ats restock surrounding covers.” The regular inches with« 
ce pit Sontag J seit hy ehapadd pheasant season of one month will be en- they are tou 
vice. More deck and lounge room space, outside state- forced on preserves which release at least 
rooms on upper decks, splendid menus, bar. This 25 pheasants per 100 acres In the rao 
winter cross to Continental Europe on a sturdy trans- of not less than one cock to each five hens. 
atlantic mail liner, sailing from a Southerly port along Preserves which release 100 birds per 100 Soft 
- 








Washroo: 


= ieeagpaiers ok agg acres get a five-week extension. 
To restore the country’s diminishing 
Other rates as low as game supply, the American Game Lesage 
SEDQD one wey Round vip "LB ence in 1930 originated the program 0! 
persuading farmers to use their woodlot 
to raise game birds. More Game Birds in 
America Inc. has actively backed it. Stale 


BAI ! Ty @) 2d a Ma PANT : IN Legislatures, anxious to help farmers 4S 
well as to please sportsmen, have begun 


" WEEKLY SAILINGS —Baltimore - Norfolk - Havre - Hamburg 


See your travel agent, any United States Lines office or write direct to Baltimore, Md. 
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| See it S-1-R-E-I-C-H F 


A that’s why 


it dries like cloth 


New Soft-weve Scot lissue Towel 


20% more Absorbent 


[' molds itself perfectly to the shape 
of the hand. Wraps snugly round 
the fingers. Gets down into the hol- 
ows of the palm. Soaks up every bit 
of moisture. Like cloth, the new soft- 
weve ScotTissue Towel dries hands dry. 
The soft-weve process, which makes 
\otTissue Towels softer and 209% more 
sorbent, also makes them very strong. 
by actual test, they stretch almost 2 
thes without tearing. Even when wet, 
they are tough and strong. 


Washroom users like the way these 


towels hold their shape in wet hands. 
They are surprised at the speed and 
thoroughness with which they dry. 


And purchasing agents are equally 
pleased. For one soft-weve ScotTissue 
Towel does the job— instead of several. 
Figured cr the basis of cost per person 
per year, scft-weve ScotTissue Towels 
make possible substantial savings. 

Test for yourself their greater 
“stretch,” their pronounced softness 
and absorbency. Mail the coupon fora 
free trial packet. 


Soft-Weve Scof Itssue Towels 


SCOTT PAPER COMPANY, Chester, Pennsylvania 


S 


Your Hands are the 
First to Touch Them! 


Name 


City 


Ordinary harsh paper towels, having NO 
STRETCH, go to pieces quickly in the hands— 
and are annoying to washroom users. 


— 


State 





TIME 


has 


couldn’t 


~ remember what we 
came to forget 


Por De Russy’s gun salutes the 
sunset. Five o’clock on Oahu. The 
sun drops down for its dip in the 
southern sea. A moon rises behind 


Diamond Head. 


Five o'clock now...dinner at eight. 
Time for one more flight down white 
wavecrests. Then a shower, tingling 
against sun-warmed skin. Dressing 
leisurely with the sounds of tinkling 
glasses and laughter coming from a 
nearby lanai. Outside the window, 
dusk. Waikiki’s lights twinkling to 
the early stars, and away on the coral 
reef the puff of white surf, the mystic 


AWA! 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


(HONOLULU, HAWAII, U.S.A.) 
1513A RUSS BLDG. * SAN FRANCISCO 


The Hawaii Tourist Bureau will, upon 
request, mail you FREE, authoritative infor- 
mation about the Islands. For a special 
booklet, with picture maps, send ten cents. 


flare of torches where natives fish 
with spears. 

Here surely is the place where you 
can forget! Forget... forget what? We 
can’t remember ... It doesn’t matter. 


But Remember This 


The thermometer never goes below 
65° in “winter” days. Waikiki’s 
water is always warmer than the air. 
(Seeing Honolulu and the island of 
Oahu is just one-fourth of your Ha- 
waiian adventure. You can cruise by 
plane or steamer from Honolulu to 
the islesof Kauai, Mauiand Hawaii. 
(385 pounds is the record swordfish 
catch with a regulation 24-thread 
line in Hawaiian waters. (There are 
20 golf courses on the four main is- 
lands. (Living costs are just what 
you are accustomed to at home. 


$220 Roundtrip—First Class 


Comfortable Cabin Class accommo 
dations, $150 roundtrip. .. See your 
local travel agent. 


| on artificially-raised 
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to fall into line. Finally, their wits sharp. 
ened by Depression, farmers have begyn 
to co-operate. 

New York, which has a regular pheasant 
season of only six days, with a two-bird 
bag limit and shooting of cock birds only. 
now allows farmers to sell hunting rights 
pheasants without 
limit on season, bag or sex. Many a new 
York farmer is doing a nice business at 
$6 to $15 per gun per day. Texas, where 


| gamewise farmers have been compensated 


for nine years, this year has 3,700,000 
privately-owned acres open to hunters of 
deer, quail, ducks, wild turkeys. The gun. 
ner pays the farmer not more than $4 a 
day or 25¢ per acre per season. Georgia's 


| game commission has begun sending out 


lists of game farms. Nebraska and Colo- 
rado have a scrip scheme whereby hunters 





pay farmers one coupon for each bird 
shot, the coupons being sold and cashed 
by the State. 


Iowa has banned all quail shooting for 


17 years. New Jersey’s northern counties 
have been closed to it for some ten years. 
This autumn New Jersey will allow farm- 
raised quail to be hunted. Iowa will launch 
a long-range program for increasing its 
quail supply. In twelve experimental areas 
State College researchers are studying 
methods of determining how many quail 
a given area contains, how many of them 
may wisely be shot each year. To be li- 
censed for quail-raising a farm must have 
640 continuous acres, be provided with 
adequate food and cover. Next year 
Iowans will shoot quail. 

New Jersey farmers may release their 
propagated quail before hunting, let gun- 
ners shoot 80% of them. Or they may 
release birds before the spring breeding 
season, allow five times the number re- 
leased to be shot in season. Further limits 
will be set by the State from year to year 
through the sale of tags, to be placed on 
all birds killed. When the tags are used 
up, shooting must stop. 


SEQUELS 


To news of bygone weeks, herewith 
sequels from last week’s news: 


@ To the announcement by Earl Ellicott 
Dudding, ex-convict of Huntington, 
W. Va., that his daughter Miss Chemical 
Dudding, conceived by injecting into Mrs. 
Dudding’s veins a serum made from the 
leaves and sap of a cherry tree, would be 
born Nov. 15 (Time, Oct. 30): an an 
nouncement by Ex-convict Dudding ad- 
dressed to “my friends, interested and 
curious watchers, eyebrow lifters, I-told- 
you-so non-believers, and whatnot,” stat- 
ing that Miss Chemical Dudding would be 
stillborn. “Now our prospective chemical 
| baby sleeps in death. We are consoled by 
the thought that there is no fault on ou! 
| part. We did all we could and lost. 
| @ To the attempt to discover whether 
mosquitoes were the carriers ol the St. 
| Louis encephalitis (sleeping sickness) ep! 
| demic by letting them bite ten short-term 
convicts in Jackson, Miss.: pardons irom 
Mississippi’s Governor Martin Sennett 
| (“Sure Mike”) Conner for two of the 
volunteers, suspended sentences !¢r the 
* Test. 
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MISCELLANY 


Y 
Trae brings all hing.” ii A VA /pping po te) oO 


Centenarian Plus 


A guest of honor at the Philadelphia 
Board of Trade’s 1ooth anniversary dinner 
st week was Dr. Charlotte DeGolier Dav- a 
«port, a spry little wisp of a woman who Vi C/ : Zé dW /) A 


tely celebrated her rogth birthday. Sur- 
rounded by newshawks, she puffed cig- 
wets as she talked vigorously of this & 
that, She said that she was born in 1824, 


ie daughter of a Russian prince named | SERVING FRUIT JUICE COCKTAI LS ts 


Paszkoff, married when she was 15, had a 
bby when she was 16, was widowed a year 


hte. At 18 she married again and had NO LONG ER CONSI DERED VERY FUN NY 


jen sons, all still living. The eldest, 93, , 
ives in Madrid; another is “the richest Those hostesses who keep emilyposted have long ago 


banned sweet, syrupy cocktails as being the dullest 
guests at anybody’s dinner party. For sweet cocktails 
utterly fail to perform the true duty of a cocktail, 
which is to stimulate appetite, not to du// it. Before 
prohibition people drank tart cocktails — made of 
vermouth—Martinis, Manhattans. Fortunately for us 
all, those who catch on to things have gone back 
to pre-prohibition ways. 

If there is any question in your mind about how to mix good 
cocktails lean on the coupon below. You'll want two bottles 


| of Martini & Rossi—one Regular, one Dry—because it isn’t 
a real Martini unless it’s made of Martini & Rossi Vermouth. 














International 
Dr. CHARLOTTE DEGOLIER DAVENPORT 


“I haven’t time to die.” 

; y ‘ Silver tray and glasses 

mn in Buenos Aires.” She studied medi- a “di ‘ i, with silver stars from 

ie at a Vienna university. In 1893, at be (fw a , pyar Abetevsinbde & Pak. 
y, she married ‘“‘a wonderful creature,” les ; Pye 

(.$-born William H. Davenport, who was 

‘years old at the time, now works for 


Bar glass from Saks— 
Fifth Ave. ... On the 


te London Times | Oh. Ay Z ’ way—a Martini; 2 parts 
And no more sons?” inquired Reporter ww” . , oe, t pare Martini & 
‘ae Parker of the Philadelphia Record. 7 Rossi, (half Regular, 
“My dear, it was only platonic. But I oe le ; half Dry), green olives. 


ore him. I hope never to become Amer- 
iaaized, but because of him I love all 
Americans.”” 

_Dr. Davenport said that she weighed 89 = 
‘. “T eat very little; just enough—a . 

mated carrot twice a day, a quart of or- ‘ ‘ ong 
ge juice, a quart of sour milk. It is Cvery good wince begins wretle 


‘ough.” She walks three miles a day Re 


tgularly, rides horseback occasionally. 4 
wf Philadelphia Dr. Davenport said: ; 4 
There’s too much mental and physical \ 
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‘stipation; not enough gospel of laugh- : 

‘f, too much primping and _ painting. AND ROSS! 

‘I haven’t time to die. When I do ers 

tit, Iwill not die by inches. I don’t want Imported and Guaranteed by W. A. TAYLOR & CO. 

bs doctors to cut out this and cut out 
= It’s a swindle to die like that. And The Automatic Bartender is a Fool-Proof 
¢ pulled out of so many places where I Cocktail Mixer. Make 6 most famous: 

could have died naturally that I feel now Martini, Manhattan, Bronx, Dacquiri,etc., 





W.A.TAYLOR & CO., 12C Vestry St., New York City 


Please send me free your new booklet of revised recipes 


that I | P ibl to correct recipes. Proportions on side. You “6 Civilized Cocktails — 6 Simple Canapés.”’ Here 
tf can ¢ 7™ id , 1 : : : rey hs at se “Pere é 
a in gO W nen I Ww ant to. OSSIDIy, can’t make a mistake ifyou can see to pour. is $1.50 ($1. 75 west of Miss.) for which please send me 
time, I shall just jump into the water In stores, would cost $3.50 to $4. Spe- the Automatic Bartender, complete with Swizzle Stick.0 





‘omewhere.”” | cial price by mail, $1.50. Use the coupon. Write name and address in the margin. 


A GALLON 
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MEMBER 


WE DO OUR PART 


THE two most common hazards to the cooling-system 
of your car are freezing and rust. Freeze-ups may burst 


radiators, or crack engine-blocks. The corrosive action 


of plain tap water causes rust. Rust clogs radiators 


and brings on dangerous overheating. 

There is one anti-freeze that guarantees full pro- 
tection against both these motor menaces. Eveready 
Prestone is especially designed to overcome these two 
most frequent cooling-system troubles. 

At the new low price of $2.95 a gallon, Eveready 
Prestone is now within the means of every motorist. 
One filling protects your car all winter long. The total 
cost is now so low that there can be no advantage to 
the “boil-away” type of anti-freeze which causes you 
the bother and expense of frequent refills and gives 
no protection whatsoever against rust and corrosion. 

Many so-called “permanent” anti-freezes won’t last 
through the winter. Their performance has been 
checked by rigid laboratory tests. For hundreds of 
hours, each product was run through an automobile 
cooling-system at a speed and engine-temperature 
exactly duplicating actual driving conditions. 

The 25,000-mile anti-freeze 
Under this test, Eveready Prestone still gave full pro- 
tection after 1000 grueling hours — 25,000 miles of 
driving and upwards. Other anti-freezes broke down 
and became definitely corrosive to the metals in the 


cooling-system in from 50 to 200 hours! 


This AUBURN (Model 8-105, '33) 
can be protected to 10° above zero 


with 1% gcllonms of Eveready 
Prestone at a cost of $3.72. 


This BUICK (Model 33-50, '33) 
can be protected to zero-with 1 


gallon of Eveready Prestone at 
a cost of $2.95. 


Don’t buy spigot-water 
Don’t be fooled by the “tricky” low price of an anti- 
freeze that analysis shows to be nearly half water. Buy 
to a definite protection-point. That way, you'll find 
one can of Eveready Prestone often equals two of 
a water-diluted product. Eveready Prestone is 
concentrated. 

Don’t confuse Eveready Prestone with either alcohol 
or glycerine. It is a distinctive patented product, 
approved by every car manufacturer in America. 

Freezing weather is here. Don’t risk a big repair- 
bill. Have your dealer put in Eveready Prestone im- 
mediately. It won’t evaporate or heat up your motor. 


Once in, it’s there to stay — for the whole winter long. 
An absolute guarantee 


National Carbon Co., Inc., specifically guarantees that Eveready 
Prestone, if used according to directions, will protect the cooling- 
system of your car against freezing and clogging from rust 
formations for a full winter; also that it will not boil away, 
will not cause any damage to car finish, or to the metal or 
rubber parts of the cooling-system, and that it will not leak 


out of a cooling-system tight enough to hold water. 


west 8045 
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NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
General Offices: New York, N. Y. 


Approved 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


This REO (Model F. C. $.-2, ’33) 
can be protected to 10° below zero 


with 2 gallons of Eveready Prestone 


at a cost of $5.90. 





MORTON 
DOWNEY 


CBS Star 


It's a shame to let poor or worn- 


out tubes distort, mar or dim his 
softly-rich voice. Get the real 
Morton Downey. Today put in the 
best tubes that modern radio sci- 

ence has produced: 


The only radio 

tubes madeand 

guaranteed by 
RCA 








Georges & Fifi 

Paris is well aware of two quick- 
tempered old gentlemen who fight like 
cats at every opportunity yet lunch to- 
gether nearly every day. For the first time 
last week New York had a chance to ap- 
preciate fully what great gifts these can- 
tankerous friends have brought the world 
of art. In the Knoedler Gallery the first 
selection from the fabulous collection of 
Ambroise Vollard ever to leave France 
went on exhibition. Farther down the 
street Artist Henri Matisse’s art-dealing 


Pierre Matisse 


AMBROISE VOLLARD 
The cat’s name is a secret. 


son Pierre proudly showed 20 sombre im- 
pressive canvases by Georges Rouault, 
the largest single showing of his oil paint- 
ings ever held. 

Hulking, testy Ambroise Vollard was 
born in the Isle de la Réunion southeast 
of Madagascar in the Indian Ocean, went 
to Paris over half a century ago to study 
law. He was an indifferent lawyer, but 
his eye for art was alert; he recognized 
the ability and the future value of the 
French Impressionists—Degas, Manet, 
Monet, Renoir—at a time when only one 
other man in France, the late Art Dealer 
George Durand-Ruel, was willing to take 
a chance on them. 

Ambroise Vollard bought his first pic- 
ture, a Degas racing scene, for a few 
francs. Soon he made friends with the 
artist, became intimate with the entire 
Impressionist circle. Next step was to 
give up his practice and open in the Rue 
Laffitte a tiny art shop that has become 
a legendary shrine for art students. Dealer 
Vollard could not compete in the open 
market with Dealer Durand-Ruel, but in 
those days “Fifi” Vollard, as the Impres- 
sionists called him, was more fun. He 
never tried to tell them what to paint or 
how to paint, gratefully accepted any can- 
vas they would let him have. A great 
deal of his stock he got for nothing, and 
when bills were due and customers non- 
existent, Mary Cassatt, an artist not only 
equal in ability with the best of the Im- 
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pressionists but with a comforting supply 
of good U. S. dollars (derived by her 
Philadelphia family from the Pennsyl. 
vania Railroad), would drop around and 
buy a picture. 

Fifi Vollard would not then, as he does 
not now, raise a finger to attract a cus- 
tomer or sell a canvas but occasionally he 
moved quickly. As soon as Cézanne died 
Fifi hopped a train for Aix, bought the en- 
tire contents of Cézanne’s studio, loaded it 
on a handcart and pushed off for the sta- 
tion. The last canvas came_ hustling 
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Pierre Matisse 


GEORGES ROUAULT 
His address is a secret. 


through an open window from the hands of 
the bereaved family just in time for him 
to make his train. 

The War closed the doors of the Rue 
Laffitte shop. The Impressionists grew 
old and died. Fifi Vollard remains the 
last survivor of their circle, proud of the 
fact that he discovered and pushed 4 
whole new circle of artists (now middle- 
aged) to take their place: Picasso—he 
bought his first ““Blue Period” Picasso in 
1901—Derain, Bonnard, Vlaminck, Rou- 
ault. Of the lot it was Georges Rouault 
who became Fifi Vollard’s closest friend. 

Artist Rouault was born in a Paris cel- 
lar during the insurrection of the Com- 
mune of 1871. As far as anyone knows, 
his first and only job was that of appren- 
tice in a stained glass factory where for 
four or five years he earned 50 centimes 
(then about 9¢) a week. He studied under 
the romantic-classical Gérome, William 
Bouguereau and Gustave Moreau, grew to 
be known as one of the wildest of modern- 
ists. Georges Rouault is not an easy artist 
for the uninitiate who are either baffled or 
enraged by his splashes of paint, the 0c 
casionally grotesque appearance ol his 
great clown’s heads, his brick-colored 
nudes. But no knowing art student could 
enter the Rouault exhibition in Manhat- 
tan last week without recognizing with 
what extraordinary skill this same splash- 
ing of paint recreates the luminous greens, 
reds and blues of the stained glass with 
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OW CENTER OF GRAVITY. Compare Dodge with this old- “HYDRAULIC BRAKES SAFER” declare SAFETY STEEL BODY! Engineers rolled the new Dodge Six 
fashioned top-heavy cab. Dodge hasadouble-dropframe drivers who have a chance tocom- down a steep hill, but the bouncing and crashing on the 
..sets the car lower; no danger of tipping even when pare Dodge hydraulic brakes with way down couldn’t smash the strong, safe, steel body... 
tited to an abnormal degree. The Dodge frame isten the old-fashioned kind. They stay and the car was driven off under its own power! Such 
times more rigid than ordinary frame construction. equalized ... act promptly. extraordinary strength means far greater safety for you. 
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WIOMATIC CLUTCH— (optional). You never need 
we your left foot. You can start, stop, shift into 
ay gear including reverse, without ever touching 
the clutch pedal. Makes driving simpler, easier. 
The big Dodge Six has free wheeling, too. 


FLOATING POWER ENGINE MOUNTINGS keep engine 
vibrations from shaking the body of the car. 
That’s what enables this marksman to makea 


“OILITE” SPRINGS! Old type springs must be oiled to 
prevent squeaks. Dodge has “Oilite” spring inserts 
—never need oiling, yet they never squeak! “Oilite” 


perfect score on a target 100 yards distant—even 
while the engine in the Dodge Six is running! 


springs stay flexible. . 
metal covers, too... 


. Tide easy! And there are 
they keep out dust and dirt. 


IHE NEW DODGE HAS 


Ihe Nation’s Most Modern Motor Car for Only 


0 other car in the world gives 

you the sensational features you 
gt in this new Dodge Six at such a 
bw price—just a few dollars more 
than the lowest priced cars! 


Speed and comfort . . . dazzling 
berformance and driving ease... 
safety and economy — you can be 
sure of them in a Dodge because of 
these advanced engineering features. 


And you don’t have to take any- 
body’s word for the value of the new 
Dodge! The “Show-Down” Plan lets 
you see for yourself! Lets you com- 
bare Dodge against competitive cars 
ature for feature, point for point. Ask 
yourself, “Will my next car have all 
these features?” Then let the “Show- 
Down” Plan give you the answer. 


Any Dodge dealer will be glad to ex- 
plain it to you. Get the free “Show- 
Down” score card and be your own 
judge in picking your next car. 


Although costs of labor and raw 
ma.erials have been going up, you can 
still buy this longer wheelbase Dodge 
for as little as $595 at the factory. Your 
old car has a higher trade-in value 
now, too—today it will probably make 
the full down-payment on your new 
Dodge. And you can arrange easy, 
convenient terms. 


BIG NEW wicas 


AND UP, F. 0. B. FACTORY 
DETROIT 
PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE 
WITHOUT NOTICE 


New 115-inch wheelbase Dodge Coupe, 
$595... Two-Door Sedan, $630... 
Brougham, $660... Four-Door Sedan, $675 
... Convertible Coupe, $695. * All 
Prices F. O. B. Factory, Detroit, Michigan. 


DODGE 


DODGE GROTHERS CORPORATION—DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS 





ey Uys 


are here again 
SAVE YOUR FACE WITH 
WILLIAMS AQUA VELVA 


In snappy autumn weather 
Aqua Velva helps you save your 
face. After your shave, lather 
or latherless, apply a palm-full of 
this sparkling conditioner. You'll 
more than grant it these five im- 
portant advantages: 


Feels great! 

Protects tiny nicks and cuts. 

Keeps the skin from getting too dry. 
Lessens wind and sun burn. 
Distinctly improves your appearance. 


TIME 


which Rouault first worked, without feel- 
ing the Byzantine richness of the work. 

Fifi Vollard lives today with his cat (see 
cut ) in a huge house on the Rue de Martig- 
nac whose first floor shutters are never 
opened. Artist Rouault has a locked studio 
on the top floor from which Fifi for all his 
blustering is rigorously excluded. They 
lunch and quarrel together nearly every 
day, but not even Fifi Vollard knows 
where Georges Rouault lives. He receives 
all his mail and makes all his appoint- 
ments at No. 14 Rue de La Rochefoucauld 
which is the Gustave-Moreau Museum of 
which he is curator. Neither his stately 
wife, Marthe Le Sidaner who paints very 
conservative portraits, nor his four chil- 
dren will reveal the family address. 

Not even Georges Rouault knows the 
name of Fifi Vollard’s cat, a testy 12-year- 
old alley tom whose great ambition is to 
get into the room where the Cézannes are 
kept. Frustrated in this he generally 
dashes for the dining room and claws angry 
gashes in the leather seats of the ponder- 
ous Empire furniture. Fifi Vollard does 
not mind for he has two dining rooms, one 
to exhibit his furniture and another smaller 
closet off the kitchen where he is apt to 
retire and munch raw peaches while 
would-be purchasers are left alone in a 
silent house full of pictures. 


—- 6 
Momentous Diptych 
Two little pieces of canvas slightly 
bigger than a man’s shirtfront last week 
raised the entire Metropolitan Museum 
of Art high in the list of the world’s 
repositories. Bursting with pride Director 


Ee smart AND comfortable 
iw GLOVE GRIP h025 


The Olympic is a favorite with men who won't 
look at a shoe unless it is comfortable and wont 


wear one that lacks style. 


Year after year well-dressed men come back to this 
same conservative “classic” model. Its Arnold Glove 
Grip principle of construction does just what the 
name suggests ... it gives a comfortable little lift to 
your arch as you walk or stand, and assures your 


getting a cluse, snug fit. 


oe 


M. N. ARNOLD SHOE COMPANY 
SOUTH WEYMOUTH, MASS. 
$8.50 to $10.50 
Many Styles $8.50 


Write us at South Weymouth if there 
is no Arnold dealer near you. 


ee “ A 


ARNOLD 92-9 SHOES 
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Herbert Eustis Winlock placed on ex. 
hibition the most important purchase the 
museum has ever made out of its own 
funds, two panels joined together by 
hinges, bought after four years of stealthy 
negotiation from the Soviet Government: 
“The Crucifixion” and the “Last Judg. 
ment,” generally attributed to Hubert 
van Eyck. 

Belittlers have insisted that the small 
panels (each 224 by 7: in.) do not be- 
long together: they have hinted that no 
such person as Hubert van Eyck ever ex- 
isted. Nobody has ever denied that the 
two panels have been among the greatest 
treasures of the Leningrad Hermitage 
Museum for more than 80 years, that with 
their gay Flemish color, their microscopic 
detail yet breadth of execution—photo- 
graphs of the tiny panels make them look 
like murals—they are among the most im- 
portant paintings in the world. 

The Brothers van Eyck (Hubert 1366- 
1426; John 1385-1441) used to be known 
as the inventors of oil painting. That 
they were not; oil as a binder for pigment 
instead of white of egg was used tenta- 
tively long before they were born. But 
they were major masters of the Flemish 
school, they popularized oil painting 
throughout the world and—what endears 
them most to dealers and collectors—they 
left precious few pictures behind them. 
Fewer than 20 genuine van Eycks are 
known to exist. Beside the Metropolitan’s 
diptych only two others are in the U.S: 
“The Vision of St. Francis” in the John 
Graver Johnson Collection in Phila- 
delphia; the “Annunciation,” purchased 
from the Soviet Government four years 
ago. 

The history of the Metropolitan's 
diptych is well known. It was discovered 
in Spain by the Russian Ambassador 
Dmitri Pavlovitch Tatischev, was be- 
queathed by him to Tsar Nicholas I, who 
placed it in the Hermitage Museum in 
1845. The same agent, President Charles 
R. Henschel of Knoedler & Co. who 
acquired the “Annunciation,” reputedly 
for Andrew Mellon, finally after years of 
secret conferences in London, Paris, Berlin 
closed the Metropolitan’s diptych deal. 
What he paid neither the Metropolitan, 
Knoedler & Co. nor the Soviet Govern: 
ment would say. 

Three hundred years ago the acquisition 
of such treasure would have been Just 
cause for a three-day civic celebration. It 
did cause Manhattan art critics to launch 
columns of the most florid writing since 
the death of James Gibbons Huneker. Ex- 
cerpts: 

Edward Alden Jewell (Times): “Yet if 
the Crucifixion be esteemed a truly in 
spired example of the Flemish minia- 
turist’s artistry... full of a_ robust 
tenderness that climbs in the Christ to 
agonized sublimity . . . The Hell, mon- 
strous on its minuscule scale, is terrific. 

Henry McBride (Evening Sun): “This 
submission to change involves the non 
preferment of one century to another 
Mais que voulez-vous? Human nature 
weak, and possibly a little weaker just now 
than it has been for some time, so prac- 
tically everybody on peering through the 
lens at the van Eyck Crucifixion will be 
stabbed to the heart to see the cruelty 0! 
the well dresed mob. . . .” 
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MENTHOL-COOLED CIGARETTES 





You must ty 


ravissimo 


[ GRAVY DE LUXE ] 


@ You can take an ordinary, run- 
of-the-mill gravy and make it 
the * * *& *& feature of a meal— 
this simple way: to each cupful of 
gravy add one teaspoon of Lea & Perrins 
Sauce. (If you like, add a few drops 
of Lea & Perrins at the table to the 
gravy on your plate). Then your 
gravy will enhance the taste of every- 
thing it touches because Lea & 
Perrins has the power to bring out 
hidden flavors. 


Do buy a bottle and try it. You’re 
missing something if you don’t. 


FREE NEW BOOK —48 pages 
—gives 140 ways to tempt appe- 
tites. Gladto send it free of charge. 
W rite postal to Lea & Perrins, Inc., 
230 West Street, New York. Pp 


ta 


LEA & PERRINS 
Sauce % 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 





Your Tea, Coffee 
Or “What - Not” — 





You cannot 
brew or mix 

a really good 
Beverage unless 
you use the 


PUREST WATER 
obtainable. 
If flavor counts 


ftoland “Water 


One of the Foremost Spring Waters 
in the World. 


POLAND SPRING COMPANY 
680 Fifth Avenue, New York 
160 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
* ASSN 


TIME 


PMeUCATION 





Runaways 


The boys at Hotchkiss School (Lake- 
ville, Conn.) trooped into their dining hall 
one night last fortnight and, after the 
sudden short hush for grace, fell to gob- 
bling and talking in a cheery, noisy hum 
and clatter as usual. The polished brasses 
gleamed by the big fireplace over which 
a great white bust of Homer looks down 
his nose at the carven verse: Back of the 
Loaf is the snowy Flour, back of the Flour 
the Mill. Back of the Mill the Wheat and 
the Shower, the Sun and the Father’s will. 
The boys gobbled and talked, and a master 
noted that two places were vacant. 


Down a back stair of West Dormitory 
and out onto the campus stole a tall 
gangling boy and a short, plump-cheeked 
boy—Henry Wetter Jr., 15, son of a Mem- 
phis, Tenn. stove manufacturer, and Phelps 
Newberry Jr., 15, son of a Detroit banker, 
grandson of onetime Senator and Secre- 
tary of the Navy Truman Handy New- 
berry. Apprehensively the two lugged five 
suitcases, noiselessly as possible lest some 
sharp-eared master hear and spring out to 
stop them. They were running away from 
school, out into the world where they 
would ship to sea as cabin boys! Wait 


| until Hotchkiss heard about: that! 


Students Wetter and Newberry were 
roommates. Student Newberry had some 


| fame as a prankster. They were both tired 
| of going out for sports under the hard- 


driving supervision of ‘“Monnie” Mona- 
han. However dignified and cultured “The 
Duke” (Headmaster George Van Sant- 
voord) might be, they wanted no more of 
him. They were fed up with the classroom 
tyrannies. Besides, Students Wetter and 
Newberry were not doing well in their 
studies. 

With Students Wetter and Newberry 
roomed another boy: Henry Ford II, son 
of Edsel. They had told him their plan 
but he did not want to run away to sea. 
So they went alone, donning their loudest 
socks and most “collegiate” suits, taking 
between them $46 pocket money. They 
knew they would be missed at dinner, but 
once past the dining hall they were on 
their way to the railroad station by taxi. 
They persuaded the taximan they were 
students in good standing, entitled to a 
weekend but for reasons of their own 
leaving quietly. The taxi sped across the 
State line to Middleton, N. Y. The train 
pulled in and they clambered aboard. The 
whistle echoed excitingly through the dark 
hills. 

Phelps Newberry Jr. and Henry Wetter 
Jr. breathed easier when they reached 
Grand Central Station and found no 
policemen waiting for them. They went 
to a cheap Times Square hotel, the Brad- 
ley House, registered as “Norman Thomp- 
son” and “John Adams.” Next day, clad 
in sweaters so they would not look toogen- 
teel, they traveled up & down the Hudson 
River waterfront as cocky and tough as 
could be. They walked what seemed like 
30 miles but people did not seem to want 
cabin boys any more. Most of the sea 
captains chuckled roughly, told them to 
run along home. Nearest they came to 


| getting jobs was when one line wanted 
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mess boys. But they had to be British 
subjects. That night, Henry Wetter Jr 
and Phelps Newberry Jr. visited dance 





Keystone 
RooMMATES NEWBERRY & WETTER 


Roommate Ford was less romantic. 


halls. The dance hall people did not seem 
to realize they were Hotchkiss men. It 
cost 10¢ even for the briefest dance. You 
had to buy a lot of tickets at once, and 
there were funny charges for extra atten- 





WHEN WINTER COMES 
{and come he will)—when the 
Golfer and Golf Widow meet 
again at the Sunday Breakfast 
Table—when good digestion 
waits on appetiie —then let the 
delight of anticipation be real- 
ized in the flavor and zest of 


ONES 


IDADRIGEARY 
SAUISAGIE 


For no matter whether you enjoy 
Jones Sausage for Luncheon or 
Dinner it is after all, America’s 
Favorite Breakfast. 


At JONES DEALERS Everywhere 


JONES DAIRY FARM FORT ATKINSON, WIS. 
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TIME 


une out America he 
LETS GO ABROAD /” 


American or foreign stations... you'll hear them better, 


clearer on these new G-E All-wave radio sets! 


Once AGAIN “‘reaching for distance’’ is be- 
coming the great national indoor sport— 
g g 


As more and more people hear the new 
G-E All-wave radio sets ... and thrill 
to them. 

They want to hear their favorite Amer- 
ican programs as only these sets that “won 
the tone tests” can bring them in... 
brilliantly . . . with fidelity and color. 


But most of all, they’ve had a taste of 
the radio wanderlust .. . and they’re im- 
patient to reach out across the Atlantic 
and the Pacific for foreign stations... 


for new entertainment... adventure. 


Foreign stations at your/finger tips 


Variety, for them, is now the spice of radio 
a they turn a dial and find Paris and 
Rome, Australia and the Argentine at 
their finger tips. 

They realize that good short-wave recep- 
tion depends on atmospheric conditions... 
but they know that when natureis friendly, 
the new General Electric All-wave set will 
bring in foreign stations clearly . . . un- 
clouded by exasperating noise. 


Thrills! The new G-E All-wave set is 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC RADIO 


packed with them; whether you’re listen- 
ing to a tango from Buenos Aires or the 
voice of an aviator flying the night mail 
... amateurs talking across the continent 


... or grim calls to police cars. 


For a thrill—hear them today! 
Hear these new all-wave sets today at 
your nearest G-E dealer’s. You, too, will 
say that distance lends enchantment to 
modern radio. See the entire new G-E line 
that includes smartly-styled standard- 
range broadcast sets in table models, con- 
soles and radio-phonograph combinations, 
priced from $24.95 to $179. 


Important:—Be sure to write us today 
for the new booklet “General Electric 
Home Servants,” which illustrates and 
describes many of the newest General Elec- 
tric appliances for the home. General 
Electric Co. Section R-6511. Merchandise 
Dept., Bridgeport, Conn. 

° © e@ 
MODEL K-80—shown in the major illustration, is 


the new G-E All-wave table model with an airplane- 
type dial that puts at your very finger-tips both 
foreign and American stations, and aviation, police 
and amateur calls. The cabinet, of walnut and Ori- 
ental wood veneers, has dignity and charm. Priced 


at $92.50. Also comes in a console at $128.75. 


. —_— »_¥ y 
MODEL K-126—Console with a range of 540- 
2800 kc. A-c. superheterodyne with all the fa- 
mous G-E “color-radio” features. Renaissance 
model cabinet of walnut veneer with tambour 
doors of mahogany. Priced at $149.50. 


MODEL K-66—A standard-range console of 
early English design featured by an airplane- 
type dial. Gives police calls in addition to chain 
and local programs. Priced at $72.50, Other 
consoles at $119.50 and $149.50. 


+9? 


MODEL K-79—Automatic phonograph-radio 
combination. Plays nine 10-inch or eight 12- 
inch records without stopping. Radio chassis 
has a-c. superheterodyne circuit. Two-toned 
walnut veneer, 18th century design. Priced at 
$179. Other combinations from $39.75 to 
$137.50. 


F.O.B. factory. All prices subject to change with- 
out notice. Slightly higher in West, Mid-West 


and South. 
"4 
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tion from the “hostesses.” Roommates 
Wetter and Newberry found their money 
dwindling. Next morning they tramped 
Sixth Avenue, looking in the cheap em- 
ployment bureaus for jobs as dishwashers. 
There, too, they found nothing. 

Back at Hotchkiss the night they ran 
away Henry Ford II found a note when 
he returned to his room at 10 p. m.: “We 
know we've flunked and we’re off to make 
our way in the world.” Hotchkiss officials 
saw it. Meantime from Detroit, Banker 
Newberry had had a confidential police 
alarm sent out. The clerk in their hotel 
noticed the initials on the boys’ bags did 
not correspond with the names they used, 
saw their pictures in the newspapers, and 
called the police. When a_ policeman 
came, Phelps Newberry attempted to bluff 
it out, but gave up after a while. They 
were arrested as wayward minors and held 
until their parents were notified. Soon a 
friend of Phelps Newberry Sr. called with 
an automobile and liveried chauffeur, to 
take Students Wetter and Newberry away 
with him until they could be sent to their 
respective homes. 


e 
Y 


Athearn Ousted 

Two years ago Butler University at In- 
dianapolis acquired a new president, Dr. 
Walter Scott Athearn, a stocky, heavy- 
jowled pedagog who had written a book a 
year for 26 years and been dean of Boston 
University’s School of Religious Education 
and Social Service. Dr. Athearn found 
Butler badly off financially and because 


ANKLE 


TIME 


of professionalism in football no longer 
a member of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges & Secondary Schools. He 
secured for it an anonymous gift of $2.- 
000.000, soon got it reinstated in the Asso- 
ciation. 

Last week Dr, Athearn was ousted from 
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Banded Seven 

This week is American Education Week. 
As in the past, many a speech will be 
made to celebrate it, with special em- 
phasis on the fact that this year public 
education is more under-nourished than 
ever before. Speechmakers will exhort 


Acme 


PRESIDENTS Comstock, WooLLey, MACCRACKEN, NEILSON, GILDERSLEEVE, PARK. 
PENDLETON 


Walter Lippmann felt almost ashamed. 


his job by Butler’s board of directors. 
They gave no reason, merely cited their 
right to appoint and remove presidents at 
pleasure. Most Butlerites said it was be- 
cause Butler was not getting its full quota 
of students. 


“T walked — 
into the habit 
of a lifetime” 


HERE is all the difference in the world 


between a shoe that somehow fits, and one 


that fits as though nature had fitted it her- 
self; where the time and care of honest crafts- 
manship has removed the smallest conflict be- 
tween the foot which offers itself and the shoe 
in which it must live and walk. 

Nunn-Bush shoes are made on lasts which 
are your own special type, not someone’s else 
or nobody's in particular. This is one secret 
of their comfort, and one clue to the lifetime 
habit that will take hold of you as surely as 
you first cross the threshold of a store which 


features Nunn-Bush Ankle Fashioned oxfords. 


Made by salaried craftsmen 


—not hurried piece-workers. 


FASHIONED OXFORDS 


Dealers from Coast to Coast 


taxpayers not to let their lawmakers cut 
down on education’s budget. 

Private institutions have to levy their 
own taxes, from alumni and rich friends. 
Seven women's colleges in the East five 
years ago hit on the idea of banding to- 
gether to get better publicity for their ap- 
peals—Barnard, Bryn Mawr, Mt. Holyoke, 
Radcliffe, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. 
In 1931 they presented their case—that 
they get only one-tenth as much as big 
Eastern men’s colleges—at a Manhattan 
luncheon. In 1932 they had their needs 
studied by an advisory council headed by 
Newton D. Baker and including Bernard 
M-nnes Baruch, Thomas William Lamont 
and Owen D. Young. Last week the banded 
seven sent their presidents West, to dine in 
St. Louis with friends and alumnae. They 
went in a distinguished phalanx—Virginia 
Crocheron Gildersleeve, Marion Edwards 
Park, Mary Emma Woolley, Ada Louise 
Comstock, William Allen Neilson, Henry 
Noble MacCracken and Ellen Fitz Pendle- 
ton, and as dinner speaker they produced 
Pundit Walter Lippmann. 

Mr. Lippmann, whose wife Faye Al- 
bertson went to Boston University, ex- 
claimed he was “almost ashamed” to be 
obliged to defend higher education tor 
women, which he called a “rather decent 
overcoming of a primitive feeling, and we 
know that new liberties are fragile and 
must be vigilantly defended. It is, we 
must realize, scarcely 200 years that it has 
been considered decent for a woman to 
publish a book.” 

At the St. Louis dinner no appeals were 
made for donations but in his speech 
Pundit Lippmann said: “The time has 
come to build... on the assumption 
that America is rich enough to support a 
brilliant and enduring civilization.” 

The needs of the seven colleges have 
been estimated by the advisory council as 
follows: Barnard, $3,750,000; Bryn Mawr, 
$2,400,000; Mt. Holyoke, $2,650,000: 
Radcliffe, $4,945,000; Smith, $5,850,000; 
Wellesley, $5,500,000; Vassar, $4,550,000. 
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HAT WILL I GIVE them for 

dessert?” ... Millions of house- 

wives ask every day. If it is to 
be cake—out come the ingredients—and 
when the housewife happens to be shy 
on any of them—she quickly orders 
more from the grocer. 


For once a woman decides she needs 
something, she gets it. Not just for cake- 
making. Feeding her family is only part 
of the job of running her home. Each 
home means furnishings—building re- 
paits—a garden—a car—everything that 
afamily needs to live well and comfortably. 
' If you manufacture any product used 
ina home, or in the building of it—you 
probably know all this. 

Why do we mention it here? Because 
we want you to know of a way to reach 
nearly a million and a half of the best 
kind of homes—the owned home type. 
Away to reach them without waste. 


Skeptical? Maybe you are. A lot of 


publishers have probably told you their 


magazines go to homes, too. 


But consider this one all-important 
fact. The magazine we’re talking about 
—Better Homes & Gardens 
single line of fiction in it. Nor is it filled 
with fashions—or any other features 


hasn’t a 


on personal or individual interests. 


Better Homes & Gardens goes to 
families—1,400,000 of them. It tells 
them what they want to know about 
their houses and gardens and furnishings 
and how to enjoy a better living. 

Think that over! Picture your adver- 
tising in a magazine read for the very 
purpose of finding out about products 
like yours. The editorial matter in Better 
Homes& Gardens sifts out—and holds—the 
finest type of prospects for what you sell. 

If you’d like more facts—for example, 
those facts of subscriber leadership re- 
vealed by the R. L. Polk investigation 
just *phone or write us. We’ll give you 
the complete story glad.y. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
Meredith Publishing Co.... Des Moines 
BRANCH OFFICES: 

New York + Chicago + Philadelphia 
Detroit + Minneapolis + St. Louis 
San Francisco 
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TIME says this must be labeled an ahs 
vertisement but we still insist it’s news. 


BEST SELLERS 


Free Books 


30 a Year. By the best guess of li- 
brarians, average Americans do not || 
read more than 4 books a year. But | 








and Tribune revealed that readers of || 
that newspaper average, in_ its | 
columns alone, more than 30 books a | 
year, mostly timely best sellers, pub- || 
lished in serial form. Most literate of | 
states, Iowa not only can but does | 
|read more. Editors guessed that even 
average Bostonians read less than 
these 230,000 subscribers in Iowa. 

Scoop. Last week The Register and 
Tribune published the 6th installment 
of Laurence Stallings’ book of war | 
pictures “The First World War”. || 
| Each of the 12 installments fills a 4- | 
| page supplement to the regular Sun- 
| day rotogravure section, best read | 
| (Gallup Survey) of The Des Moines 
Sunday Register, a lucky break for roto 
|advertisers. The serialized pictures 
won kudos from campus, church and 
army. 


First. Of all newspapers in the || 
Moines Register and || 


| Tribune was first to reprint “The First 














| World War”, almost as soon as the 
$3.50 volume hit the book stores. 


| War. Other war books reprinted 
| by The Des Moines Register and Trib- 
include Pershing’s “Memoirs”; 
“All Quiet on the West- 
ern Front’; “Mata Hari’, “American 
| Black Chamber” and “Generals Die in 
Bed.” On its book list also were War- 
Lawes’ “20,000 Years in Sing 
“Georgia Nigger” 
| aimed at sociological reforms. 


Travel. At the head of its travel 
and adventure reprints are Lind- 
|bergh’s “We”, Byrd’s “Skyward”, 

Frank Buck’s 2 books of animal tales 
“My Trip to Russia.” Phil 
“State Fair” and “Stranger’s 
Return” were promptly reprinted be- 
cause they, like Herbert Quick’s 

Vandermark’s Folly”, bear on life in 
| Iowa. Neither trashy nor highbrow 


leen Norris, Vicki Baum and other 


best sellers. 


New Deal. 


| and Tribune has printed two excellent 








is the general fiction list of The Regis- || 
|| ter and Tribune, which includes Kath- 


Already The Register 





biographies of President Roosevelt in 
|its columns; one of 
| mother. 


Epilog. It does not require a high- 
domed book critic to realize that The 
Des Moines Register and Tribune's 
readers, more than 230,000 strong, 
whose wide reading is a clue to their 
intelligence, education, good taste and 
superior spending power, form a No. 
1 prospective market for advertisers. 


them by his 




















Citadel Approached 

Newspapers did not complain when the 
radio companies got their microphones 
at the ringside of important prizefights. 
Newspapers did not complain when foot- 
ball games went on the air, and political 
speeches, conventions, presidential ad- 
dresses. But newspapers did complain 
when Radio began broadcasting news 
taken hot from news tickers or newspaper 
headlines. Newspapers viewed with alarm 
the formation of news-gathering staffs by 
the broadcasting companies, especially 
Columbia, which formed an ambitious sub- 
sidiary called Columbia News Service Inc. 
(Time, Sept. 25). And last week the 
brewing quarrel between the Press and 
Radio flared up hotly when Columbia 
News Service made so bold as to try to 
invade a most sacred citadel of journalism 
—the press galleries of the National Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives. The 
Capitol press gallery admission rules 
specify “persons whose chief attention is 
given to telegraphic correspondence for 
daily newspapers or newspaper associa- 
tions. 

It was not Columbia’s idea to broad- 
cast directly the voices of Congressmen in 
debate or dalliance. That departure in 
governmental publicity, tried in Chile but 
abandoned because it was too boring 
(Time, April 3), would have to be sanc- 
tioned by act of Congress. Columbia News 
Service asked for gallery seats for three 
Columbia reporters who would take notes 
like any correspondents and relay the day’s 
doings on the legislative floors via micro- 
phone. 


Hotly to the ramparts leaped Editor & 
Publisher with an editorial entitled “The 
Radio Menace.” Excerpt: 

“Radio broadcasting in this country is 
not entitled to press privileges because it 
is not a free institution—it is a govern- 
ment licensed instrument which is sus- 
ceptible to dictation by any administra- 
tion that wishes to use radio to serve parti- 
san or special ends. 

“The best it can do, in routine report- 
ing, is to put a smattering of the news on 
the air, thus distracting interest from le- 
gitimate newspaper news service and cre- 
ating confused, incomplete public thought 
and intensified ignorance on public mat- 
ters. 

“Radio’s primary news objective is not 
public interest, but the profitable sale of 
advertising to sponsors of its alleged news 
service. 

“Radio would appropriate the news- 
paper’s right and damage, to whatever 
extent it can, established investments in 
newspaper property. 

“Editors and publishers who feel that 
Columbia’s attempt to invade the news 
field is an unjustified assault upon the free 
press and does not serve sound public pol- 
icy should address their protests to Sam 
Bell, Chairman of the Standing Com- 
mittee of Correspondents, National Press 
Club Building, Washington, and also call 
the matter to the attention of their rep- 
resentatives in Congress. Mr. Bell should 
refuse Columbia’s application.” 











| 
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Sra a- 


Just a touch of the torch to the spark 
contact and you have a perfect light... 
the flame can be passed from one person 
to another. A combination lighter, ash 
receptacle (odorless), and beverage- 
proof tray appropriate in either 
office or home. 

Stands 21 inches high. Chrome trim. Choice of red, 


green, or black gloss, $19.50. Walnut or mahog- 
any finish, $21.50. 


at your dealer’s or by mail 


made by 


FARIES MFG. CO. DECATUR, ILLINOIS 





H AIR ROUTE TO 


Idea! Ventilators increase office ef- 
ficiency .. . reduce colds and “time 
out.’’ Send for booklet. 
Ideal Ventilator Co., 160 At- 
lantic Ave., Providence, R.1 


Throw Awa 
Your Aerial! 


Amazing $1 Device Does Away With 

ft ENTIRELY! Special Tuning 

Feature Improves Selectivity, Tone 
IMPLY hook Walco Aerial Eliminator on back of radio 
—forget yards and yards of aerial trouble! Size only 
3 x 5 inches. Eliminates ugly wires all over room, on 
roof, or hanging out window. Gives volume and distance 
equal to out-door aerial with far BETTER SELECTIVITY. 


NO MORE NUISANCE 
OR DANGER A a ha 


D YNA MIC 


2 


Easy to connect Walco Aerial 
Eliminator in 2 minutes with 
out tools! Ends all dangers cf 
lightning, storms, short cir- 
cuits. No more clicks and noise 
from wind and rain NOW 
yeu can hook up radio in any 
room. No wires show. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Try It 5 Days 
at Our Risk! 


Merely mail the coupon. No 

money necessary now. When delivered pay postman. $1, 
plusfewcents postage. If not delighted, return it in 5 da 
your $1 refunded at once. ELECTRICAL LABORATORIES 
CO. 141 East 25th St., Dept. 19-11, New York City 
enannnennseeenennnnneseeeneeee 
ELECTRICAL LABORATORIES CO., Dept. 19-11 

141 East 25th Street, New York City 

Send Walco Aerial Eliminator, with instructions Will 
pay postman $1, plus few cents postage. If not delighted, 
will return in 5 days for $1 refund. 


Address errr. 
[] Check here if ENCLOSING $1—thus saving postage 
charges. Same refund Guarantee applies. 
DEALERS —Write for proposition 
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Digest v. Times 

Good news stories in every election are 
the Literary Digest’s usually accurate 
straw votes. The Digest customarily sends 
its figures to newspapers with a release 
date which, according 
ethics, must be strictly observed. Last 
week the question arose as to what penal- 
ties a breach of ethics in such a case would 
involve. The Literary Digest filed suit 
against the New York Times for publish- 
ing the final figures in its New York 
mayoralty poll a day before the specified 
date. 

Several things combined to make the 
Digest angry last week. In a magazine 
that goes to press six days before publica- 
tion, leaks of whatever news the issue may 
contain are inevitable. Digest editors 
realize that newspaper editors could well 
ferret out the results of their polls and 
publish them long before the Digest itself. 
The Times was careful to show last week 
that it had acquired the figures from an 
outside source — Tammany Campaign 
Manager Abraham Kaplan—but any effect 
this might have had towards lessening the 
Digest’s resentment was more than offset 
by what Mr. Kaplan had to say about the 
figures, which gave Tammany’s Candidate 
O’Brien 60,129 votes to 207,189 for Mc- 
Kee, 261,517 for LaGuardia. He cailed 
the figures “‘cold” (outdated) and said: 
“No man . . . would attempt to forecast 
results of an election based upon the re- 
ceipt of so few ballots as actually have 
been coming into the Literary Digest offi- 
ces for the last two weeks.” 

The Digest’s mayoralty poll cost the 


magazine about $100,000. The suit against | 
the Times—based presumably on $1 dam-. | 


age for every Times subscriber—was for 
$450,000. 
o— 


Black Daily 


In Manhattan appeared the first issues 
of the second U. S. Negro daily newspa- 


per,* the Daily Citizen, published and ed- | 


ited by bald, brown William M. Kelley, 
onetime editor of the weekly Amsterdam 
News. Publisher Kelley got his paper 
started by selling stock at $5 a share to 
Harlem notables like Bishop R. C. Lawson, 
Alderman John W. Smith, Mortician Rod- 
ney Dade; white politicians like Tammany 
District Leader Thomas F. Murray; and 


to journalism’s | 


toordinary residents of Harlem reached by | 


door to door canvass. In appearance, the 
tabloid Citizen looks like a compromise 
between the dignified Evening Post and 
the blatant Daily Mirror. Last week’s front 
pages contained, not pictures, but stories 
ofa specially lively shooting in a Harlem 
cabaret, a Brooklyn fire in which eight 
Negroes perished. 

First issues of the Daily Citizen had a 
tirculation of around 7,500. Principal 
difficulty of starting a Negro daily in 
Harlem has always been the popularity of 





Manhattan’s two morning tabloids, News | 


aid Mirror. Both papers used to print, 


Inconspicuously inked in at the bottom of | 


cartoons on the sport pages, a series of 
tumerals which mystified white readers. 
hey were random suggestions for hunch 


players in Harlem’s famed gambling game 
of “numbers.” 

a 

' *First U. S. Negro daily: the Atlanta World 
re, 11,005). Founded as a weekly some five 


ars ago it became a daily last year (TIME, 


April 4, 1932), 


Pepsodent Antiseptic 





SHE THOUGHT: “Why 
doesn’t someone tell him how 
to check unbleasant breath,” 





Why run the risk 
when it’s so easy to be sure 


Pepsodent Antiseptic is more effective in fight- 
ing Halitosis . . . it is 3 times more powerful 
than other leading mouth antiseptics... goes 3 
times as far . . . makes *1 do the work of *3 


NE can’t be too sure about some 
things... for example, that breath 
is pure and sweet and fresh. Smart 
clothes or a charming personality don’t 
count for much when breath offends. 
Now unpleasant breath (Halitosis) is 
really inexcusable. For modern research 
puts at your command Pepsodent Anti- 
septic ... more effective because it is 
3 times more powerful than other lead- 
ing mouth antiseptics. Ordinary mouth 
antiseptics must be used full strength to 
be effective. But Pepsodent Antiseptic, 
being 3 times more powerful, may be 
diluted with two parts of water and 
still kill germs in less than 10 seconds— 
yet it is absolutely safe when used full 
strength. 
It is bad enough to have unpleasant 





breath before you gargle . . . it’s worse 
to have it ale your gargle, fooled by 
a false sense of security. Insist on 
Pepsodent Antiseptic. It makes $1 do 
the work of $3. 


COLDS! 


Clinical research reveals that Pepsodent Anti- 
septic is particularly effective in reducing the 
number and severity ofcommon colds, 


Some of the 50 different uses for 
this modern antiseptic 

Sore Throat Colds Cuts and 

Head Colds Abrasions 

Smoker’s Throat Chapped Hands 

Bad Breath Dandruff 

Mouth Irritations Skin Irritations 

Irritations of the Checks Under-Arm 
Gums Perspiration Odor 

After Extractions “Athlete's Foot"’ 

After Shaving Tired, Aching Feet 


"ONS WD 1B" 


STORY 


Wauen you find this label 
inside a coat, this is the story 
it tells: Choice English and 
Trish wools . . . weaving fa- 
mous since 1872 ... patterns 
and colors fashion-right for 
the season. For these are 
Kenwood Fabrics, filled with 
warmth and beauty and long 
lasting satisfaction. Because 
we know how well they are 
made, we insist they shall 
carry this label wherever they 
go. So it’s a label worth look- 
ing for when you want good 
clothes. You will find it, for 
example, in the Kenwood 
Fleecelite overcoat (shown 
above) featured this season 
by many of America’s 

good stores. Kenwood 

Mills, Albany, N. Y. 


© KENWOOD MILLS 1933 


KENWOOD 
FABR#®CS 
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Opera in San Francisco 

Last year San Francisco made opera 
history by building the finest U. S. opera 
house. Opera-going has now become the 
height of fashion in San Francisco. Im- 
presario Gaetano Merola no longer has to 
trot about town looking for patrons; great 
singers are proud to get invitations to sing 
with his company. Last week another San 
Francisco opera season began. The twelve 








“Can He Jump?” 

When Vaslav Nijinsky’s brain cracked 
so that he could no longer recognize peo- 
ple or places, his friends had the idea of 
taking him once more to see the Diaghiley 
Ballet which he had helped to make the 
world’s greatest dancing corps. Only once 
during the performance did Nijinsky ap- 
pear to see through the fog. Serge Lifar, 
a young protégé of Diaghilev, started to 





SERGE LIFAR 


Nijinsky’s mantle shrank. 


subscription performances were sold out 
in advance. 

First night was Samson & Delilah, in 
which Delilah (Contralto Cyrena Van 
Gordon) was bigger than Samson (Tenor 
Giovanni Martinelli) who got most of his 
effects by singing at the top of his lungs 
and clinging to his high notes until he was 
purple in the face. But these were minor 
discrepancies in an otherwise impressive 
performance. Martinelli tore down the 
temple with a fine display of frenzy. 
Cyrena Van Gordon is as handsome as she 
is big and she sang “My Heart at Thy 
Sweet Voice” with such warm rich tones 
that the audience gave her ten curtain 
calls. The chorus and the ballet were San 
Francisco’s own, trained in the opera 
school (the only one in the U. S. besides 
the Metropolitan’s) which Merola started 
last winter when it seemed certain that 
opera in San Francisco would be perma- 
nent and paying (Tre, Feb. 13). 

For the rest of the season there are 
many big names: Lucrezia Bori, Gertrude 
Kappel, Claudia Muzio, Paul Althouse, 
Dino Borgioli, Richard Bonelli, Ezio 
Pinza, Lawrence Tibbett. Baritone Tib- 
bett will stain himself brown and enact 
Emperor Jones, his Metropolitan success 
of last season. Tristan und TJsolde will 
bring solid oid Alfred Hertz back into the 
spotlight this week. Issai Dobrowen, the 
flashy young Russian who leads the San 
Francisco Symphony, went to the hospital 
last week with a nervous breakdown and 
Hertz, his predecessor whom the sym- 
phony directors ousted, was commandeered 
to take his place. 


dance Le Spectre de la Rose in which 
Nijinsky did his never-to-be-forgotten 
leap through an open window. When the 
music started Nijinsky’s dead, dumb 
eyes suddenly brightened. He turned to 
his wife and said, “Can he jump?’™ 

Partly because of this episode, partly 
because Lifar, now ballet master at the 
Paris Opera, does many of Nijinsky’s 
roles, the saying has gone around that the 
28-year-old Russian “now wears Nijin- 
sky’s mantle.” Excited by such advance 
talk, New Yorkers jammed a theatre to 
overflowing this week for the U. S. début 
of Serge Lifar. But when the evening was 
over consensus was that Lifar’s “mantle” 
was threadbare and worn beyond recogni- 
tion. If it had ever been Nijinsky’s it had 
shrunk to a loin-cloth. 

Like Nijinsky, everyone wanted to know 
if Lifar could jump. He could and it was 
a pretty jump, but not impressively long 
or high. He could do smooth, floating ara- 
besques. He leaped once into the air, did 
a picturesque wriggle and landed grace- 
fully curled up on his side. But his danc- 
ing had little of the flowing, unbroken 
quality which made Nijinsky’s seem like 
a logical supplement to the music. His 
choreography was banal, his company 1- 
competent. Only in L’Apres-Midi d'un 
Faune did he achieve the unusual. Then, 
in flesh-colored tights and a leafy wreath, 
he went through a series of postures which 
were a model of muscular grace. 


Nijinsky had one answer for the countless 
people who asked him how he accomplished his 
leap. Said he: “It is not difficult. You have 
just to go up and pause there a little.” 
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Whether or not you were among the many TIME 
waders to visit the TIME-FORTUNE Building at A 
(entury of Progress in Chicago, you may be inter- 
wted in its record. 

It offered visitors a place for rest and reading. 
ts world’s largest magazine rack with over 1500 
periodicals from all over the world was in constant 
we, Here are outstanding facts about the building. 

a 

Vistrors To BurtpINc—91,000 a week. (A word to 
advertisers: thousands of these people were high grade 
ealers in their respective towns, many of them learning 
tbout the TIME idea for the first time. That’s “dealer 
influence,” the same strong kind that has been created, 
ind is being created by “The March of Time” on the 
radio.) 

* Booxters To Vistrors—400,000. (Further acquaint- 
ig new friends with the TIME idea.) 


ty ; al 
New TIME Supscrisers—4,700 trial subscriptions. 
1220 regular subscriptions. 


® New FORTUNE Svsscrisers—330. 
® Lerrers WritTEN At BuILDING—246,000. 
® Post Carps—123,800. 


@ MaGazine Most Susscrisep To (Visitors to the build- 
ing could subscribe to any of the 1500 magazines dis- 
played. No visitors were high-pressured, and TIME 
charged no fee, received no pay for taking subscriptions.) 
Not including TIME, FORTUNE and THE ARCHITEC. 
TURAL FORUM the magazines most subscribed to were 
Magazine Digest, Reader's Digest, Child Life. 


® Most Frequent Boner—middle aged ladies asking if 
this was the place where fortunes were told. 
© Number or Peopte Wuo Saw THE BuiLpine: Over 


20 million eyes couldn’t have missed the large reproduc- 
tions of TIME and FORTUNE covers on the building. 


® Copies or ARCHITECTURAL FORUM Sov (July issue, 
A Century of Progress Reference number, price $1.00): 
3000. 


® Net Resu tt: Better than all expectations. 





The new ¢. P A. can take it! 


On warm days as well as on cold ones 


An anti-freeze that evaporates on warm days is unsafe, because even the 
coldest winter has many warm days. Weather Bureau figures show thot in 
the majority of U. S. cities, winter's warmest days are at least 70 degrees 
warmer than the coldest days—in some cases as much as 117 degrees warmer, 


WARM DAYS. G. P. A. 
will not evaporate no mat- 
ter how warm it gets. 


% Won't evaporate 


One filling of G. P. A. lasts all winter. 
It won’t evaporate—not even on the 
warmest day. It’s safe to fill EARLY! 


& Stays put—causes no leakage 


G. P. A. will stay put in any radiator 
that is water-tight. Flush out the cool- 
ing system, check it for leaks, and fill 
her up. Be sure you get enough G.P.A. 
to protect to the lowest temperature. 


% Stops rusting and corrosion 


G. P. A. stops the corrosion of all 
metals in the cooling system. It also re- 
tards the disintegration of rubber hose, 


* Will not clog or gum 


The new G.P. A. in no way interferes 
with the efficiency of the motor. Doesn’t 
cause overheating. Won’t clog or gum, 





RADIATOR” 


‘GLYCERINE |) 


THE SAFE ANTI-FREEZE 


' COLD DAYS. Complete pro- 
tection against freeze-ups, 
No doubt or uncertainty. 


Forget about your thermometer! 
Get that worried look off your face! 
Life’s too short to bother with fickle, 
fade-away anti-freezes that vanish 
whenever the weather or the motor 
gets a little too warm. 

No need worrying this year — not 
with G. P. A. Radiator Glycerine prices 
so low! G. P. A. won’t evaporate no 
matter how warm the weather. One 
filling lasts all winter. No refillings re- 
quired. And G. P. A. prices are 
DOWN. Lowest in G. P. A. history. 

Read the advantages listed at the 
left. Remember, too, that G. P. A. has 
no unpleasant odors; that it won't 
injure Duco. 

Stop at the nearest garage or filling 
station and get your G. P. A. And be 
sure you get genuine G. P. A.—in the 
red and black can. Glycerine Produc- 
ers’ Assn., 386 Fourth Ave., New York. 


%* 1933’s BIGGEST ANTI-FREEZE BARGAIN * 
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Green Table 

Ten artificial-looking gentlemen in cut- 
away coats, white gloves and spats, red 
ribbons of honor, assembled around a 
sreen baize table one evening last week in 
Manhattan to settle the affairs of the 
world. True diplomats all, they greeted 
one another suavely, appeared profoundly 
impressed by the speech of a pompous 
longbeard. Then they started wrangling. 
But when they opened their mouths no 
words came out and their faces, which 
were only masks, looked extra-foolish and 
empty. Two pianos playing a trivial tango 
















































Kurt Jooss’s GREEN TABLE 





Above: Profound oratony. 
Below: Deep thought. 
































provided the only sounds until the diplo- 
mats, unable to argue away their differ- 
ences, drew cap pistols out of their 
pockets, fired them off and started a war. 
The war was the occasion for a grim 
succession of deaths and for the U. S. 
but of Kurt Jooss (pronounced Yoce), 
the 31-year-old German dancer who cre- 
ted The Green Table ballet and trained 
ils Own Company to mime it. Darkly 
malevolent in a black helmet and sooty 
makeup, Kurt Jooss was the war-god 
Death, stalking imperiously through 
cenes Of battle and rape, destroying sol- 
diets. and their womenfolk, sparing not 
wen the paunchy little profiteer who had 
ined around cockily for a time. When 
he curtain fell, only the false-faced diplo- 
nats were left, grouped around the green 
\ible again, bickering as they had bickered 
‘fore, 



































































































































New Yorkers found it one of the most 
ling and original dances of their time, 
ind cheered accordingly. But most peo- 
jle did not know that they had Adolf Hit- 
‘t to thank for their chance to see The 
Green Table. Until last spring Kurt Jooss 
ind his dancers were living in Essen, per- 
lorming occasionally at the local opera 
Mouse. Six of the 25 members of the 
‘mpany are Jews, including Fritz Cohen 
vho wrote The Green Table music. played 
ne of the pianos last week. The anti- 
‘mitic drive made them decide that it 
‘aS time to leave Germany and try their 
luck abroad. : ; 
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Sunspot Upturn 


All over the world last week astrono- 
mers expectantly watched the sun. Close 
to the solar equator a few small sunspots 
appeared, lasted a day or so, disappeared 
-—sparse and sickly survivors of a decade- 
long sunspot cycle whose heyday was five 
years ago. The telescope men were look- 
ing for first signs of a new cycle—vigor- 
ous black splotches in the neighborhood of 
30° north and south latitude, with mag- 
netic polarities reversed in respect to the 
spots of the dying cycle. They had been 
looking for months, might have looked for 
months more (for sunspot changes cannot 
be forecast like eclipses) had not Dr. Seth 
Barnes Nicholson of Mt. Wilson Observa- 
tory reported two heralds of the sunspot 
upturn, slyly adding that he ‘saw a first 
and fainter one a month ago. 

Sunspots seem to be whirlwinds—the 
mouths of spiral disturbances arising from 
below the surface. Hot gases emerging 
from the vortex expand and cool, thus 
make the spot look comparatively dark. 
Though no explanation of the cause of the 
disturbances has been confidently ad- 
vanced, the shifting combination of gravi- 
tational pulls exerted by the planets is 
possibly involved. 

Visible spots range in size from a few 
hundred to 50,000 mi. across. They wax 
& wane in cycles which average 11.2 years, 
although the last two cycles covered hardly 
more than ten years each. As a cycle 
progresses the sunspot zones migrate from 


30° north and south latitude to 16° in 
mid-cycle; the last survivors hug the 
equator. 

What interests laymen most about sun- 
spots is their influence on earth and earth- 
lings’ welfare. Scientists scout some no- 
tions on this subject as silly superstitions, 
debate others, accept a few as well sub- 
stantiated. They agree that during high 
sunspot activity: 

1) There are terrestrial magnetic dis- 
turbances which interfere with radio com- 
munication, occasionally with telephone & 
telegraph service. 

2) The earthly aurora borealis is visible 
farther south. In July 1928 when sun- 
spots were numerous Dr. Nicholson saw 
the Northern Lights in California. 

3) More ultra-violet reach 
earth. 

4) The mean temperature of the air is 
about one degree C. cooler than during 
sunspot minima. 

5) There is some effect on vegetation, 
evidenced by the record of sunspot cycles 
in tree-rings. 

More dubious are the theories that sun- 
spots affect the habits and numbers of 
animals, cause droughts, tidal waves, earth- 
quakes, tornadoes. The withering drought 
of 1929 was close to a sunspot peak, but 
there were other drought causes—light 
snows, early thaws—the preceding winter. 
California’s Father Jerome Sixtus Ricard, 
S. J., “Padre of the Rains,” had astonish- 
ing success in predicting weather by sun- 


rays the 





“It’s Wiser to 


SIMONIZ YOUR CAR!” 


Motorists everywhere say, “‘Simoniz- 
ing is the only way to keep a car 
beautiful for years.” 

Simoniz protects the finish in all 
weather, makes it last longer and 
keeps the colors from fading. It’s 
harder, more lasting and dependable. 
That’s why Simonizing is so neces- 
sary if you want your car to stay new 
looking. 

You’ll enjoy Simonizing your car. 
It’s easy. If dull, the wonderful 
Simoniz Kleener makes the finish 
sparkle like new in a jiffy without 
any hard rubbing. Then it takes only 
a few moments to apply Simoniz 
which keeps your car beautiful and 
new looking in all weather. 


MOTORISTS WISE 


SIMONIZ 


ALWAYS SIMONtEIZ A 








Insist on and get Simoniz and 
Simoniz Kleener for your car. 
Sold by leading hardware, acces- 
sory stores and garages everywhere. 


MAKE CARS 
stay 
BEAUTIFUL 


NEW CAR 
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spots, but Father Jerome is dead now and 
his secret seems to have died with him. 

“Absurd!” says science to notions that 
sunspot activity brings influenza epidemics, 
wars, business prosperity. Prosperity un- 
deniably reigned in 1928, the last sunspot 
maximum; the depression and the post- 
War slump were undeniably not far from 
sunspot minima. Carried further back, the 
correspondence collapses. 

—— «-——_ 
Glacier Priest 

The Alaska Peninsula is a long, slender, 
jagged tongue of land protruding south- 
west toward Asia, dribbling the Aleutian 
Islands from its end. It is a Dantesque 
region of ice and fire. Out of cracks in 
its glaciers spurts steam from the mutter- 
ing cauldrons below. Rivers run blood-red 
with oxide of iron. Mighty volcanoes 
darken the sky with smoke and ash and 
litter the land with grotesque shapes of 
lava. It is the land of Aniakchak, world’s 
largest active crater, within whose bliz- 
zard-beaten rim, 21 mi. around, a lesser 
volcano raises its snout and a placid lake 
nestles. It is the unofficial domain, the 
scientific laboratory and the conditioning 
gymnasium of sturdy young Father Ber- 
nard Rosecrans Hubbard, S. J., “the 
Glacier Priest,” head of the geology de- 
partment of the Jesuit University of 
Santa Clara, Calif. 

Every year for seven years Father Hub- 
bard has gone to explore this lurid penin- 
sula, accompanied by three or four husky 
footballers. He has burned off his shoes 
scrambling up the sides of volcanoes which 
other scientists had thought extinct, has 
gone down inside them to find he could 


TIME 


melt copper twelve inches below the lava 
surface. Marooned by storms, he has used 
his sled dogs for food. In 1930 he took the 
first pictures of Aniakchak; the next year, 





Wide World 
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He knows where salmon would lose their 


belly fins. 


with a pilot, he made the first airplane 
flight over it (narrowly escaping death 
when air currents rushing into the vol- 
cano’s vents almost sucked the plane 
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down); the next year, his seaplane landed 
on the lake inside the crater. Sometimes 
he has traveled alone, visiting missions 
mushing 1,600 mi. with only frozen beans 
for food. He was the first man to reach 
the top of Shishaldin Volcano on Unimak 
Island, the first to make a winter ascent of 
towering Katmai. “Gosh,” he once 
chuckled to a newshawk, “all the rest of 
these exploring babies are glad enough if 
they make one ‘first,’ and here I am with 
three.” 

Between times, because he has no angel 
to finance his expeditions, Father Hub. 
bard goes after lecture-money. Then 
Easterners may see his pleasant face, his 
tousled mop of black hair, his excellent 
motion pictures, and hear him tell in his 
abrupt, boyish voice what he has seen and 
done. But he dislikes cities, is always curi- 
ous to be off to Alaska. Last spring he was 
off to investigate the geological and 
archeological history of the Aleutian Is- 
lands, and last week he was back in Seat- 
tle with news. 

Convulsions beneath the Pacific, said 
Father Hubbard, are building sand bars 
which seem destined to join the islands 
to the mainland, perhaps to restore the 
lost land bridge across which the Mongo- 
lian forbears of Amerindians are presumed 
to have wandered from Asia. “Unimak Is- 
land,” he said, ‘a go-mile long land mass, 
is the latest bit to desert the islands and, 
both geologically and biologically, become 
a portion of Alaska. In the lifetime of the 
present generation sailing vessels glided 
between the islands and the mainland 
through what is known as False Pass 
At low water today a school of salmon 
would scrape off their belly fins trying to 
negotiate it.” 





Selenium Poisoning 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
which showers meticulous bulletins on the 
Press about most of its doings, is inclined 
to silence and anonymity when it grapples 
with plant ailments that might be harmful 
to human consumers. For many months 
the Department has been trying to find 
out why, in a few arid regions of the South- 
west, wheat, corn and alfalfa are sickly 
and why cattle fed solely on this sickly 
fodder are puny and short-lived. The De- 
partment did not like to hear ranchmen 
blame “alkali disease,” because during the 
last century alkali disease afflicted the In- 
dians inhabiting the same areas. Last 
week, when it could also report progress 
on a cure, the Department explained what 
was ailing the cattle. 

It was not alkali disease, said the De- 
partment, but selenium poisoning. Sele- 
nium is the light-sensitive substance used 
in photoelectric cells, and is closely related 
chemically to sulphur. From selenium 
compounds discovered in the soil of the 
affected districts, wheat and other plants 
absorb the poisonous element. The De- 
partment’s investigators found that if sul- 
phur—harmless alike to plant and con- 
sumer—were added to the soil, the plants 
would absorb that instead of the selenium. 
Last week Dr. Albert Fred Woods, ditec- 
tor of the Department’s scientific work, 
said he was encouraged by the progres 
already made on the sulphur cure. 1M 
U. S. Public Health Service reported thet 
selenium-poisoned wheat is apparently n0! 
injurious to humans. 
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@ If you want your child to grow into a lovely, 
adorable girl with a mind and disposition as 
charming as her person—love is not enough. 
Watch her diet and her exercise — and, above 
all, her eyes. A child who strains her eyes in 
poor light not only becomes a dull pupil but 
develops functional disorders not only of the 
eye but of the entire body. No wonder such a 
child becomes a nervous, irritable and unpop- 
ular girl. 


Has your home Eye-strain Zones? Take your 
phone book to the places where your child 
studies or plays. Open it and see if you can 
read any number rapidly. You should because 
the telephone book is scientifically designed 
for perfect legibility under proper light. So 
if you have to squint or draw the book closer, 
your home needs “stronger” (higher wattage) 
lamps. 


Get your money’s worth. Be sure you buy 
high quality lamps. Pennies saved in buying 
cheap, inferior lamp bulbs mean dollars lost 
in wasted current. It will pay you well to insist 
on getting Westinghouse Mazda Lamps. 


Send for free booklet. Mail the c oupon below 
for a helpful booklet, “How to Light your Home 
for Health and Beauty”. Follow its directions 
and you will protect not only your child’s eyes 
but her health and beauty. 
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for this emblem 
before you buy 
lamps. It is the 
mark of an au- 
thorized West- 
inghouse Mazda 
Lamp agent. 


Westinghouse Lamp Co., Dept. 106 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 


Send me “‘How to Light Your Home for Health and Beauty”’ 
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New Morris Plan 

Twenty-three years ago a young Nor- 
folk lawyer received a letter from a mem- 
ber of the Virginia Corporation Commis- 
sion; “I have carefully considered your 
application for a charter for your hybrid 
and mongrel banking institution. Frankly, 
I don’t know what it is. It isn’t a savings 
bank; it isn’t a state or national bank; it 
isn’t a charity. It isn’t anything I ever 
heard of before. Its principles seem sound, 
however, and its purposes admirable. But 
the reason that I am going to grant a 
charter is because I believe in you.” 

Other people believed in Arthur Joseph 
Morris and the “hybrid and mongrel” 
notion of banking became the Morris Plan 






































ArTHUR JosEPH Morris 





He urged the Government to mimic his 
mongrel. 


banks in 150 U. S. cities. Founded on a 
kesite to provide the laboring man with 
ibetter source of credit than the fleecing 
loan shark, the Morris Plan is today dig- 
tied by the name “industrial banking.” 
Morris Plan Banks (“‘companies” in some 
states where only an orthodox bank may 
ue the word) make loans of $50 to $5.000 
largely on character, earning power and 
(wo indorsements—a type of business 
which many commercial banks find un- 
profitable. Some of the banks are con- 
trolled by Morris Plan Corp. of America 
but most of them are autonomous local 
institutions in which the parent company 
iS a minority interest. Because 6% in- 
lerest on the whole sum and an investiga- 
tion fee (usually 2%) are deducted from 
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y designed | tower pays about 17% for the money that 
st to coast } Nt actually uses. But that is better than 
the 42% of personal finance companies 
and a far cry from the loan shark to whom 

the sky is no limit. 
Last week the genial, oracular founder 
YN of Morris Plan Banks released a bigger & 
tet Morris bank plan: 1) that the Gov- 
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scattered the length & breadth of the land; 
2) that this bank “extend credit to every 
person, firm or corporation requiring 
money with which to purchase necessities 
or to employ mea to aid in that purpose”; 
3) that the loans, not to exceed $5,000, be 
made with or without security other than 
two indorsements but that the use of the 
money be carefully supervised; 4) that the 
real basis of the loans be character and 
past earning power, thus qualifying a vast 
number of unemployed, and that each 
branch have an employment agency. 

Planner Morris, who collects American 
antiques and champion Leghorn chickens, 
was simply advocating what few serious 
economists have dared to suggest: opening 
the till of government credit to the con- 
sumer. Every single governmental at- 
tempt to prime the~- business pump 
throughout four years of Depression has 
been one indirect method or another of 
easing credit to producers. The Governor 
of Georgia urged that Army planes scatter 
greenbacks over the land but no serious 
effort has ever been made to bolster buy- 
ing power by direct consumer credit. 

To prove that his new government bank 
would be no sink-hole of public funds, 
Planner Morris cited the record of his 
oldest banks. In 23 years the Morris Plan 
system has loaned $3,000,000,000 to 15,- 
000,000 individual borrowers. Only 2% of 
indorsers or co-makers were ever called 
upon to make good, and losses averaged 
less than 4 of 1%—a loss ratio lower 
than that of either state or national banks. 


Dollar Squeezing 

Fortnight ago R. F. C. Chairman Jesse 
Jones boosted the price paid U. S. miners 
for gold, thereby squeezed the gold value 
of the dollar from 66.88¢ to 64.96¢. But 
the foreign exchange value of the dollar 
remained over 66¢. Last week, using the 
shiny new squeezer given him by President 
Roosevelt, authority to buy gold in the 
world market (Time, Nov. 6), Mr. Jones 
using both hands not only squeezed the 
domestic gold value of the dollar to 62.94¢ 
but got the exchange value down to 64.81¢. 

How much gold Mr. Jones had to buy 
in London and Paris to achieve this re- 
sult was kept a dark secret.* He said the 
amount was substantial. On the mere 
threat of U. S. buying, the exchange value 
of the dollar had begun to shrink and the 
guess of most foreign observers was that 
not much had been bought or would be 
bought if the Bank of England and Bank 
of France were not to be angered. 

Results. All this squeezing of the gold 
value of the dollar did not have any notice- 
able effect in reducing the more impor- 
tant domestic purchasing power of the 
dollar. Last week dollars did not buy quite 
so much in stocks or grains, for prices of 
both rose moderately, but the commodity 
value of the dollar, although it dropped 
1¢ still stood at $1.41 by the Department 
of Labor’s index—77¢ above the gold 
value. More immediate result of putting 
*Last week R. F. C. announced it had bought 
66,000 oz. of gold from U. S. mines. The first 
$2,128,000 of R. F, C. debentures issued to pay 
for this gold were sold in the market at a dis- 
count amounting to an interest rate of .375% 
(compared to on Treasury bills). 
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the Jones squeezers on the gold dollar was 
to cause the breakdown of Anglo-U. S. 
debt negotiations (see p. 9). It likewise 
aroused a wave of protest from sound 
money men. Long have they grumbled but 
until last week few of them have cared 
to put their names to protests against the 
Administration’s policies. 

American Legion. Said Edward Arthur 
Hayes, National Commander, to a rally of 
American Legionaries in Manhattan: “We 
want to know that the fellows who were 
maimed in the War and from whom a 
great deal has been taken in the way of 
benefits will be receiving a dollar that is 
worth a dollar and not 30 or 5o¢ for that 
dollar.” 

New England Council. Its president, 
Henry D. Sharpe, wrote to Franklin 
Roosevelt concerning a questionnaire sent 
out on inflation: “Never in the history of 











Dr. 


“The danger of an uncontrolled inflation 


EDWIN WALTER KEMMERER 


increases with every day.” 
this Council have we received so prompt 
or sO unanimous an expression of opin- 
ion....” Of 210 replies, 209 
against Inflation. 

Economists. Twelve professors of 
finance in Northwestern University, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, University of Wiscon- 
sin, University of Michigan, Ohio State 
University and University of Illinois is- 
sued a manifesto: “It is now assumed in 
Washington that the price of gold and 
the prices of other commodities 
automatically in the same direction. 
It is a sobering thought that the 1926 price 
level was based on a gold dollar of the 
old weight. . There is no point in 
insisting on a return to the old gold parity, 
but a scheme to depreciate the dollar to 
uncertain limits does not inspire 
confidence. The peril of sheer greenback- 
ism is real and not imaginary.” 

Chamber of Commerce. At a special 
meeting dominated by chop-whiskered old 
Leonor Fresnel Loree, the New York State 
Chamber of Commerce solemnly resolved 
that “measures should be taken with the 
utmost promptness looking toward the 
restoration of a permanent gold standard 
in the U.S. . . . It is of the greatest im- 
portance to business recovery that the Ad- 


were 


move 


ministration clearly and unequivocally an- 
nounce that it will not adopt an automatic 
commodity dollar.or a managed commod- 
ity dollar or similar currency experi- 
ments. .. .”* An amendment to substi- 
tute an endorsement of the President's 
policy was voted down with a roar of 
Nays. When Earl Harding, representing 
the inflationist Committee for the Nation, 
asserted that the resolution would antag- 
onize “perhaps 75% of the population of 
the nation” the chambermen laughed. 

Mr. Loree, president of Delaware & 
Hudson R. R., old wise man of the sea of 
practical economics, took a $100 bill out 
of his pocket and held it up: “It says on 
the face of it that it is redeemable in gold 
on demand at the United States Treasury. 
Now it is a mere scrap of paper. We have 
violated that obligation just as flagrantly 
as Germany violated its treaty with Bel- 
gium.” 

*The Chamber also issued a pamphlet quot- 
ing without comment from two of Grover Cleve- 
land’s messages to Congress: “At times like the 
present, when the evils of unsound finance 
threaten us, the speculator may anticipate a 
harvest gathered from the misfortunes of others, 
the capitalist may protect himself by hoarding 
or may even find profit in the fluctuations of 
values; but the wage-earner—the first to be in- 
jured by a depreciated currency and the last to 
receive the benefit of its correction—is prac- 
tically defenseless. He relies for work upon the 
ventures of confident and contented capital. 
. . . He can neither prey on the misfortunes of 
others nor hoard his labor... . / All history 
warns us against rash experiments which 
threaten violent changes in our monetary stand- 
ard and the degradation of our currency. .. . 
Every unstable and fluctuating dollar fails as a 
basis of credit, and in its use begets gambling, 
speculation and undermines the foundations of 
honest enterprise.” 
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James Brown, president of the Cham- 
ber and partner of Manhattan’s Brown 
Brothers, Harriman & Co., read a telegram 
from Professor Edwin Walter Kemmerer 
of Princeton, famed financial adviser to 
many nations: “I hope the Chamber of 
Commerce will recommend an early re- 
turn to the gold standard, and an immedi- 
ate commitment by the Government to do 
so. Our gold supply and credit situation 
are such as to render a prompt return to 
the gold standard entirely feasible. The 
danger of an uncontrolled inflation, which 
is already serious, increases with every day 
of governmental delay in announcing a 
definite stabilization plan.” 

Gold Demand. In Washington, Hal- 
sey K. Davis filed a mandamus action in 
the District of Columbia Supreme Court 
alleging that on Oct. 25 he had demanded 
at the Treasury gold coin in payment for 
a $20 gold certificate and had been re- 
fused. He demanded that Secretary 
Woodin be ordered to pay him $20 in 
gold—of the old value—on the grounds 
that the first three sections of the bank- 
ing act passed last March, and the execu- 
tive orders issued under it, were in defi- 
ance of Article V (on Amendments) of 
the Constitution, were an improper dele- 
gation of the powers of Congress and de- 
prived him of his property without due 
process of law. 

While these attacks by word and law 
were made last week on the President’s 
monetary policy, he had comfort and sup- 
port from other sources. 

@ The Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia decided that one of his emer- 
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gency acts—declaration of the banking 
holiday last March—was legal and bing. 
ing. 

@ In an article published in the mag. 
zine of the Columbia School of Journalism 
Professor Edwin Robert Anderson Selig. 
man of Columbia made the following 
points: 

“That the depression is ending; 

“That, for the first time in history, re. 
covery from the bottom of an industrial 
cycle is being speeded consciously and 
effectively ; 

“That fear of uncontrolled inflation has 
little basis in fact; 

“That we are not on the way to Bol- 
shevism, Fascism or any other form of 
autocracy, but; 

“That we are in the midst of a social 
revolution, within the framework of capi- 
talism, which promises lasting benefits,” 


o- 


Noblesse Oblige 


At Wytheville, Va. a girl child named 
Edith Bolling was born in 1872 with the 
noteworthy distinction of being a descend- 
ant (in the ninth generation) of Poca- 
hontas. In 1915 she acquired further dis- 
tinction by becoming the third woman in 
history* to marry a U. S. President while 
he was in office. Last week as sole pro- 
prietor of a famed 131-year-old business 
she acquired distinction for business ideals. 

When the present Widow Wilson mar- 
ried Norman Galt in 1896 she married the 
scion of an established institution. The 
jewelry firm of Galt & Bro. was founded 
in Alexandria, Va. in 1802. In 1825 it 
moved to Pennsylvania Avenue in the 
Capital and began a century-long career 
as purveyor of jewels by appointment to 
the most majestic Washington society 
Into the Galt store the great ladies oi 
U. S. history were wont to drop and carr) 
off valuable jewels—as much as $200,000 
worth at a time—without so much as sign- 
ing a receipt for them. There wealthy 
hostesses picked out $20 souvenirs to give 
their guests. 

When Norman Galt died in 1908 his 
widow inherited the store. She watched 
over it as carefully as she watched over 
her second husband’s dearest institution 
the League of Nations. When Depressio! 
hit the great ladies of Washington, Galt & 
Bro. suffered even as the League of Nx 
tions suffered from other mundane circum 
stances. 

Mrs. Wilson could not liquidate the 
League of Nations to save its prestige from 
declining but last week she decided to 
liquidate Galt & Bro. for that purpose. 
Not willing to compromise with commer: 
cialism, she would not sell to anyone who 
would purvey cheap goods under the Galt 
name. William H. Wrisht, her store mat- 
ager, intimated that a buyer willing to 
operate the store as “ethically” as it, has 
always been operated might still get it at 
“a very advantageous buy” but he added 
(in announcing a liquidation sale of the 
firm’s jewels): “A business that has lived 
clean for 131 years is not going to die 
dirty.” 


Painfully lamented in the jewelry trade 

*The others, Julia Gardiner, married John 
Tyler in 1844; Frances Folsom, married Grove 
Cleveland in 1886, is now wife of Profess 
Thomas J. Preston Jr. of Princeton. 
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, : executive, simply attach coupon to your company 


ing to die 4 j letterhead. 


scuffs. Its special hard surface takes clear, whiter white. And when we 
itv-utilirv . . sess 6 ° ° ° ‘ 

yatility paper for business. perfect printing, clear, sharp typing, say available, we mean that complete 
and smooth pen or pencil writing. stocks are main- 


Hammermill Bond, with envelopes to tained in 97 cities. 


velry trade HaMMERMILL Paper Company, Er:z, PENNA. I am attaching coupon to my 


FOR THIS WATERMARK IT IS OUR company letterhead and wou!d ik: to rcccive ycur triple offer of helpful ideas and 


arried Joho actual printed forms. (Sent free anywhere in United States. Outside U.S. 50¢.) 


ried Grove i ie OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC ; i 





yf Profess0! 


Position 





(Please attach coupon to your company letterhead) 








CCOUNTANTS| 


save time; increase 
your ability to handle new 
problems, new conditions 
with this 1873-page handbook 
covering modern practice from 
simple bookkeeping to higher 
accounting. 





IVES information you need 

for a practical solution in 
any situation, everyday or 
emergency, youmay meet. Covers 
entire range of accounting and re- 
lated business activities—not only 
principles, working procedures, § 
systems, forms, audits, etc., but 
executive controls, analytical meth- 
ods, use of reports and statements, business law. 
Constantly useful, reliable guidance; 33 sections 
complete, in the Second Edition of the famous 


ACCOUNTANTS’ HANDBOOK 


Just this content, without considering its range or 
the hundreds of authorities represented, would easily 
fill 10 big books, costing you many times the price 
of the wnole Handbook. Here it is in one sturdy, 
handsome volume, handy for desk or brief case. 

Nothing else like it at any price. In dealing with 
any question, you can select, not merely usual, but 
best method for your purposes. _You get best opinion 
on all angles—banking, legal, financial, as well as 
accounting. Editorial Board of over 70 experts. 

Widely used and recommended by executives, 
credit men, bankers—over 110,000 copies bought. 


Complete Section Sent Free 
Write today for 32-page sample section, with 
full details, including low cost, of this great 
Handbook. No charge; no salesman will call. 


re ef tn fect Bocat J 
I THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, i 
15 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me. without charge, the 32-page sample 
section of the Accountants’ Handbook with full J 
information about this book and its low cost. , 
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is the present want of buyers. Insurance 
firms report increases in jewelry insurance 
during the last few months, but trace them 
to people taking their jewels out of vaults 
and wearing them; not to new jewelry buy- 
ing, despite a 40% increase in diamond 
imports. Distress stocks of defunct jew- 
elry firms still hang unsold over the mar- 
ket and even the desire for possession of 
tangible goods as a hedge against Inflation 
has not led to any appreciable buying of 
jewels—possibly due partly to fear that if 
the South African diamond syndicate oper- 
ating under that dominion’s Precious 
Stones Act of 1927 ever let go its artificial 
limitation of supply, owners of diamonds 
might be left high & dry. 

But although Americans are not hoard- 
ing precious stones, and cannot hoard the 
No. 1 precious metal, gold, there has been 
a large demand for the No. 2 precious 
metal, silver. Last week the price of silver 
on the Manhattan Commodities Exchange 
reached 40¢, the highest in three years. 
Of last year’s world production of 160,- 
©00,000 0Z., 102,000,000 oz. were mined 
by six U. S. companies (American Smelt- 
ing & Refining, American Metal, U. S. 
Smelting, Cerro de Pasco, Anaconda, 
Phelps Dodge) who dig silver as a by- 
product of copper mining. Most of the 
U. S. output is usually exported to China 
and India. Normally stocks of silver in 
Manhattan run from 2,000,000 to 10,000,- 
000 oz.—most of it awaiting shipment. 
Last week it was estimated that stocks in 
Manhattan amounted to 100,000,000 oz. 

Rumors have had heavy trucks rumbling 
through Manhattan streets at night carry- 
ing the purchases of big silver hoarders 
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to banks for storage. Silver is no hedge fg, 
piddling hoarders for it is traded in Jgs 
of 25,000 oz. costing, at last week’s prices 
over $10,000 a lot. Part cause of heayy 
speculation in silver is hope or fear thy 
President Roosevelt may add monetization 
of silver to his inflation schemes. 
Whether speculating in silver will prove 
profitable depends on numerous factors: 
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for several years the world price of silver 
has been slumping. Last week’s U. S. price 
of 40%¢ an oz. if recalculated to allow for 
the 35% discount of the dollar in foreign 
exchange represented a world price of only 
29¢ (compared to an all-time low estab- 
lished last December of 244¢). If silver 
after large abnormal purchases in the U.$ 
is only 5¢ above the all-time low in the 
world market, it may slump even lower 
when U. S. demand drops back to normal 
But if the dollar slumps further than the 
world price of silver, silver hoarders wil 
be able to show a profit in dollars. 
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Downtown 


Primping. Three weeks ago the New 
York Stock Exchange, primping itself for 
Federal inspection, took the unprecedented 
step of warning its members that Pierce: 
Arrow Class A stock, then selling at 93, 
was out of line with Pierce-Arrow pre 
ferred selling at $17 (Tre, Oct. 30) 
Both were to be converted into new stock, 
and the preferred was worth 32 times as 
much as Class A on the exchange basis 
Reason for the relatively high price 0 
Class A was that some traders had care- 
lessly sold it short and found difficulty m 
getting it to deliver, since much of it hac 
already been converted into the new stock 
Last week the Exchange issued an order 
more effective than its warning: decreed 
that the new stock could be delivered 00 
Class A contracts. Immediately the price 
of Pierce-Arrow A dropped to $1. 

Consolidated Telegrams. Newcomb 
Carlton, chairman of Western Union, 23 
steadily opposed merging Western Uniot 
with Postal Telegraph, subsidiary of 
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MODEL 1100 
\DDRESSOGRAPH 


Dsiigned to provide at low 
wstthe convenience, speed 
than the mt tapacity of electrically 

: “ven name-and -data writ- 
rders will equipment for concerns 
Ss. "se requirements are too 
teat for hand-operated 
tiels, 2500 per hour. 
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MODEL 700 ADDRESSOGRAPH 


fnd-operated. In mailing, order routine, billing, accounting, 
iwing, dating and letter fill-in. . 
tus where names, addresses, and other important business 
iormation must be repeatedly written on forms of every 
lind, the Model 700 makes possible greater savings and profit. 
feed 2000 per hour. Low price. Terms. Free demonstration. 


Model 100 Addressograph, $42.50, f.o.b. Cleveland. 


. and scores of other opera- 


MODEL 3000 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 


Ideal for tax collecting work, 
payroll handling, and other 
business operations where 
the writing of names and data 
requires imprinting under 
different classifications in 
separate columns. The two- 
column listing device on the 
Model 3000 can imprint 40 
complete, two column im- 
pressions per minute, with 
100% accuracy. 
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MODEL 3700 
ADDRESSOGRAPH 


A time-proved economizer 
in the complete production 
of public utility bills, premi- 
um notices, dividend checks, 
pay checks, tax notices, in- 
stallment notices ... in fact, 
any form of standardized 
material, at speeds up to 8000 
printed and filled-in forms 
per hour. 


Addressagraph 


TRAQE MARK 


LOW PRICE... that 
opens the door of 
Addressograph and 
Multigraph savings and 
earnings to every line 
of business and non- 
commercial endeavor! 


LOW PRICE...for every office 
and industrial printing, dupli- 
cating and folding need there 
is a Multigraph model that 
will save up to 40%, at terms 
you can easily afford! 


LOW PRICE...for every job 
of writing much-repeated 
names and data there is an 
Addressograph model avail- 
able at very reasonable cost, 
to do the work better, cheaper, 
ten to fifty times faster, with 
100% accuracy! 


LOW PRICE... . how can you 
say you cannot use or afford 
Addressograph and Multi- 
graph, when their many appli- 
cations to selling, record- 
keeping, routing, imprinting, 
shipping, collecting, disburs- 
ing, scheduling, mailing, du- 
plicating and printing, etc. 
are making and saving money 
for every kind and size of 
business every day! 


FREE 
DEMONSTRATION! 


Without obligation, our 
representative will demon- 
strate in your own office how 
Addressograph and Multi- 
graph can INCREASE your 
profits NOW. Consult ‘‘Where 
To Buy It’’ section of your 
telephone directory, or write 
direct today. 


Addressograph - Multigraph Corp. 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Multigraph 


to every business 





LOW PRICE 


that makes these time -proved 


AS LOW AS 


$115* 
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MODEL 100 MULTIGRAPH and Typesetter 


The ideal equipment for office use to ink-print or ribbon- 
duplicate bulletins, letters, office and factory forms, adver- 
tising sheets, envelope enclosures, menus, etc., at substantial 
savings. Hand-operated. So simple anyone can produce high 
quality material in a short time. Speed up to 2500 an hour. 
Low price. Terms. Free demonst: ation. 


(illustrated) *Model100Multigraph$115. Model59Typesetter $30 





MODEL 119 
SET-O-TYPE 


An automatically operated 
type-setting machine, con- 
trolled by a standard type- 
writer keyboard, for compos- 
ing cold type directly into a 
Multigraph segment or flat 
chase, at typing speed.Offers 
many advantages for users of 
office-printed material. 

ae . 





MODEL 108 
MULTIGRAPH 
FOLDER 
Makes practically every fold 
encountered in the daily rou- 
tine of business, quickly and 
economically. Any girl can 
operate it. Gets mailings out 
on time. Very silent in oper- 
ation. Speed 9000 folded 

pieces per hour. 








MODEL 200 
MULTILITH 


A remarkable new machine 
that makes available the 
speed, quality and economy 
of lithography for producing 
letter - heads, bulletins, let- 
ters, advertising material, 
maps, etc., at new low cost, 
in your own office. Speed 4000 
an hour. Ask for represen- 
tative group of samples. 





MODEL 57 HEAVY 
DUTY PRINTING 
MULTIGRAPH 
Folders, bookiets, bulletins, 
price lists, cards, stationery, 
house organs,tags, bags, sales 
letters. ..these, and many 
other types of ink- printed 
and ribbon duplicated ma- 
terial can be produced on the 
Model 57 at low cost. Speed 

5000 per hour. 






















































BUILD WITH-~- -FA CTS 


INTERN 


Urtile 
GENERAL OFFICES, 270 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


In construction or re-construction, the builders must 
work with facts. No guesswork or vague theories in 
the planning of a modern bridge—or a modern busi- 
ness. Today’s conditions must be met with today’s 
figures. And, in the quick furnishing of accurate 


figures, International Business Machines excel. 


of Punched Card Ac- 


a dependable source of accurate 


The International method 
counting furnishes 
information. The punched tabulating cards form a 
This will 


automatically yield tabulations—give you an up-to- 


permanent, unalterable record. record 


the-minute picture of any phase of your business. It 
brings surer control by providing more reports in 
less time—for less money. 

Let us show you how International Accounting and 
Tabulating Machines can simplify your accounting 
procedures without altering your 


present set-up. 


A complete demonstration awaits you at any of our 


sales offices. No obligation. 
International Business Machines are today serving 
government and business in different countries. 


These machines include Internationai Accounting 


and Tabulating Machines, International Time 
Systems, 
Dayton 


Equip- 


Time 
Seales, 


Scales and Store 


Recorders and _ Electric 
International Industrial 
Moneyweight 
ment, Electromatic Typewriters and Radio 
Typewriter Systems. 


WE DO OUR PART 


NAL BUSINESS. MACHINES CORPORATION 
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ternational Telephone & Telegraph. Lay 
week in London he gave his blessing to , 
sort of merger: Western Union's English 
and European offices with those of R. ¢ 
A. Communications, Inc. (subsidiary of 
Radio Corp. of America), of Commercii| 

Cables Co. (I. T. & T. cable subsidiary) 
and of Imperial & International, Britis 
Wireless and Cable Company. The 
merged offices, he distinctly explained, 
are to operate in a fashion similar to cop- 
solidated railway ticket offices; the com. 
panies remain separate.* 

Converts. Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury Dean Acheson announced Jas 
week that 40% of the 4th Liberty Loans 
called for redemption next April (Trve, 
Oct. 23) had been offered in exchange for 
the new 4}-31-10-12 year bonds of the 
issue announced in October, but public en- 
thusiasm for the new bonds waned some- 
what last week due to the Administration's 
experiments with a _ rubberized dollar 
Banks and bond dealers who had bid 
heavily in the cash subscription of the 
new issue were surprised by getting bigger 
allotments than they expected. Sales of 
unwanted bonds in the market forced the 
price of the new issue, dubbed “converts,” 
down almost a point below the subscrip- 
tion price. 

Base-Stealing. The Senate investigat- 
ing committee last week had Albert Henry 
Wiggin, son of Mary Baker Eddy’s r- 
write-man,+ ex-chairman of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, once more on the stand. This 
time his old friends and clients learned: 
1) that one of his family holding com- 
panies had made over $4,000,000 by sell- 
ing Chase stock short in 1929. 2) That in 
five years, 1928-1932, he had a total in- 
come of $5,881.000 and the Wiggin coni- 
panies netted $2,798,000 despite $5,300- 
000 in losses in 1931-32. 3) That in the 
same five years Mr. Wiggin, wife, daugh- 
ters and holding companies paid $3.493- 
ooo in Federal taxes. 4) That in 193 
while chairman of Brooklyn-Manhattan 
Transit Corp.’s finance committee Mr 
Wiggin sold 26.400 shares of B.M.T. just 
before the dividend was passed and Chast 
sold 55,000 shares of B.M.T. that had been 
put up as collateral for a loan to Gerhard 
M. Dahl, board chairman of B.M.T. Mr 
Dahl, not called as a witness, quickly de- 
nied having any voluntary part in this ! 
of base-stealing. 

I. B. A. In Hot Springs, Va. met th: 
Investment Bankers Association of Amer- 
ica and passed resolutions recommendint 
that embarrassed municipalities be allow 
to compromise with the majority of their 
creditors, urging that the stringent liabil: 
ties placed on sellers by the Securities Act 
be relaxed. Said I. B. A.’s retiring pres 
dent, Frank M. Gordon (Chicago's Firs 
National Bank): “Personally I do not be- 

*Last week Western Union messenger boys i! 
Manhattan and Chicago were issued new UW 
forms: darker “forestry grey,” with gold in 
stead of black braid, with new  eight-pointé 
caps. The new uniforms will be put on Westé 
Union messengers throughout the U. S. Ever 
night all messengers have to turn in their U0 
forms to be pressed (and _ periodically cleane 
their puttees to be shined. m 

+Rev. James Henry Wiggin, retired from ™ 
Unitarian ministry in 1875, edited theolozi 
and technical manuscripts for the Cambrids 
Press. According My his own account he we 
employed by Mrs. Eddy and spent four year 


revising and rewriting the whole of Sczence 
Health “from the ground up.’ 
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L lieve that anyone ever intended to pass a 
an law which makes a country dealer who 
ah handles $10,000 of a $10,000,000 issue 
p C liable for the entire amount.” 
ry of “e 
eral | Indices v. Earnings 
diary) John Businessman last week enjoyed 
British reading his second big batch of third-quar- 
The | ter earnings reports, nearly all of them 
lained, pleasing, and again had the headache of 
0con- } seeing most important indices of business 
> com- & declining. Freight car loadings fell off 
13,800 cars to only 3.1% more than the 
of the same week in 1932. Electric power pro- 
d last | duction tapered off from 5.9% to 5.8% 
Loans | above a year ago. Steel operations fort- 
(Tre, | night ago at 26.1% of capacity, fell to 
nge for } 25.2%. In October stock prices on the 
of the | New York Stock Exchange had fallen 9%. 
licen. | Stock Exchange seats were priced at 
 some- | $95,000, down $5,000 from the week be- 
ration’s | fore, $155,000 from booming June. — 
dollar Far more comforting to John Business- 
ad bid ¢ man were his earnings reports, including :* ge EE 
of the 9 mo. 1933 9 mo. 1932 PLAIN OIL NEVER GAVE ME SPEED LIKE TH/S 
bigger (000 omitted )(o0o0 omitted) ee 
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verts.” General Foods 9,578 10,339 
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: Remington Rand ... root 1,301 Dt 
oat. ° . ° 
a, Bendix Aviation 1,096 367D 
nenty 1 U.S. Steel 28,074D 54,542D 
y * Ns. General Outdoor 
7 The Advertising ...... g19D__—1,697D 
d.  f National Steel 2,569 1,308 
earned. & (yca-Cola 8,342 8,802 
u “OTy)- " - . . 
gar The Bureau of Railway Economics re- 
That i ported the net operating revenue of 149 
fie (lass I railroads for the first nine months . 
otal I 9 wy to $340,000,000 from $197,000,000 a 14 World S Speed Records | |/TUNDERSTAND THE AIR 
in COM F var ago. Whereas eerie net egy | 50% OF THEIR MILES 
op year ago. Whereas most oil companies did - ° TRANSPORT LINES ARE 
P2:s°" T not show nine-month improvement over Broken by this Motor Oil that _yutppencanninay 
t in the A SWITCHING TO PENNZOIL IT EXCLUSIVELY 
gor 1932, most of them showed better profits | : k 
p aug’ 7 for the third quarter than for the second , IMCFeASEeS Pic -up — Saves Up | 
93.493" F quarter of the year: 
° - g Ve | 
in 1932 Third Second to 12% on Gas | 
ynhattan Quarter Quarter 
tee Mr = (000 omitted) (000 omitted) | perenay r you welcome a 
CT. just Phillips Petroleum. . $1,629 $3,144 D motor oil that increases 
ety Colonial Beacon ; iid 7 027D speed and pick-up remarkably ? 
id Chase R — “29 )27 An oil that cuts down repair 
had been ‘Kelly Oil 1,010 870D bills... and saves you dollars 
Gerhard Plymouth Oil 199 65D every month on gasoline alone! 
< 1 i Ss ae ; ThisremarkableoilisPennz- | stand it. But Pennzoil is an ALL-YEAR- 
T, “7 Rail & O ; ; | Ab” Jeukins oil. And it is 3-times-concen- ROUND oil—even “heavy Pennzoil flows 
ickly de- Us range trated for today’shigh speedengines. This means ed Cy eign a oe It ee 
so hit e ° ricati > . ; a} ile ar inter 1 ‘allure, insures easicr starting asts 
is 5 on a ’ b non-lubricating elements found in plain oils are x ? : Ang, 
a — ’ a” go ee the — ne distilled out of Pmaalt—end dacesdee. far longer than thinned-out “winter oils. 

. es auon hang many stockings. Some, Think of it! ““Ab’’ Jenkins— using this regu- REFINERY-SEALED CANS now available. Both 
met the ike the Naval construction program, have lar passenger-car Pennzoil in a special Pierce cans and bulk Pennzoil are SOLD UNDER BOND 
of Amer- fF 0g since been filled. Last week the rail- | Arrow—recently broke all major world’s speed | 40 guard you from substitutes. 

nding & Mads’ ‘king w: rf vt Prog records from 200 to 3000 miles. Drove 3000 . , 
mending stocking was stuffed with $ - sige Le adalah J 
. lowed ff 90 . 8 4 s ne ith ¥ 135; miles in 25% hours in the most blistering test THE PENNZOI L COMPAN \ 
4 al owe > 00—part of President Roosevelt’s of all time! Executive Offices: Oil City,Pa. + Los Angeles, Calif. 
of their ots to jiggle the capital goods market | — With the correct grade of Pennzoil, Engine i ee ee. ee 
at liabil- IME, Oct. 16 et seg.). For more than Drag is virtually eliminated. Much less gas is Sole Distributors in Ontario and Quebec, Canada 
rities Act f 0 U. S. carriers there was $51,000,000 | used. Speed is increased. And your pick-up is 


actually 10 to 25 per cent faster ! 

Can you be satisfied with plain oils when 
Tough Film Pennzoil gives you so much more 
in every way? Then get Pennzoil. Go to any 
Bonded Pennzoil Dealer. 
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What? No lee Pick? 


You never know when 
you'll need these 
Mongol Colored Pencils! 


HO’D ever think of using a col- 

ored pencil for an ice pick? No 
one, surely ... before the new Mongol made 
its appearance! Colored pencils have 
always been something that had to be 
handled with care. They crumbled and 
broke if you bore down too hard. 

But the new Mongol! What a differ- 
ence! Here’s a colored pencil with a 
lead so strong it can be driven right 
through cardboard without breaking. 
And it’s a thin lead, too—nota fat clumsy 
one. Writes as smoothly and neatly as 
any good black lead pencil. Wears down 
slowly. Can be sharpened to a needle- 
point with a knife or machine sharpener. 


Yes, the new Mongol is a big step | 


forward in convenience and economy— 


one now using colored pencils. And it 
opens up a whole new field of business 
uses. Color gets attention! And now you 
can have your O K’s, office memos, nota- 
tions, etc., in vivid, eye-catching reds, 
blues or greens just as readily as in black. 

Try the new Colored Mongol! At up- 
to-date stationers everywhere—10c each. 


FREE— Az illustrated folder which explains a 
remarkable new water-color technique—tells how 
YOU CAN PAINT wiih Mongol Colored Pencils, 
brush and water. Address Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 
Dept. T3311, 37 Greenpoint Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


write, draw or paint with 


in 24 col- 

ors. Sold sing- 

ly or in assort- 

ments. Round and 
Hexagon shapes. 


EBERHARD FABER 








Scavenging 

Mrs. Marshall Field III held the first 
Scavenger Hunt in London. Songwriter 
Cole Porter organized several in Paris. 
Last week energetic Elsa Maxwell, plump 
and practiced social impresario, intro- 
duced it to Manhattan as a new socialite 
sport. Occasion was a Hallowe'en charity 
party for the Maternity Center Associa- 
tion at the Waldorf-Astoria. From mid- 
evening until midnight 199 excited social- 
ites scurried around the town trying to 
filch the assorted trophies demanded by 
Hunt Mistress Maxwell. 

As organized by her, scavenging was a 
jittery version of the old-fashioned treas- 
ure hunt. The contestants paired off in 
the East Foyer, received sealed envelopes 
listing bizarre objects which they were 
expected to fetch in an hour and one- 
half. At a gun’s bark they bolted for the 
elevators and rushed out into the night to 
find the following items: 

“A live goat (non-political); the ban- 
deau from the head of New York's most 
gracious hostess; a hair from Kermit 
Roosevelt’s mustache (if he will permit 
such familiarity); a live turtle; the most 
beautiful woman in New York not yet 
present at the party; a bottle of good 
champagne unopened until passed on by 


| the judges; any bird (not canaries or com- 


mon sparrows); the future Mayor of New 
York, or his signature dated tonight; the 
autographed bodice or “step-in” of one of 
New York’s most popular actresses; the 
private visiting list of Miss Juliana Cut- 
ting; a lighted red lamp or lantern; the 
red carnation of Mr. Clifton Webb at the 
Music Box; the initialed handkerchief of 
New York’s most charming and honest 
banker; three red hairs from a lady’s 
head; a mauve comb; a live monkey; a 
shoe of Jimmy Durante; any unused for- 


a time saver and money saver for every- | “8 Stamp; a bicycle. 


Because some of the listed objects were 
easier to acquire than others, Sportsman 
Harold Stirling (““Mike”) Vanderbilt was 
appointed to set handicaps. As_ the 
scavengers trooped back they deposited 
their trophies with Gene Tunney, Novelist 
Louis Bromfield, Grand Duke Dmitri of 
Russia, Banker Charles Hayden, Prince 
Lodovico Spada Varalli Potenziani, ex- 
Governor of Rome, who awarded prizes 
of $500, $300 and two cases of champagne. 
First to return were Mrs. John C. Water- 
bury & Nicholas Holmsen, who brought 
back a white goat, complete with keeper, 
and a red lantern. From his pocket re- 
sourceful Mr. Holmsen extracted a live 
turtle. 

Marilyn Miller’s step-in was the chief 
acquisition of the couple who shared first 
prize with Mrs. Waterbury & Mr. Holm- 
sen. At the theatre where Actress Miller 
is dancing in As Thousands Cheer, door- 
men and a detective fought off a score of 
scavengers who tried to invade her dress- 
ing room. After her maid positively as- 
sured them that Miss Miller had no extra 
underthings in her room, a stocking and a 
step-in were sent out, autographed “With 
love & kisses from Marilyn.” Second prize 
was split between the couples who brought 
back Fanny Brice’s brassiére and Pola 
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A SLAVE.. 


that neither SLEEP 
nor EATS! 


You can have this faithful lifetime guard fora 
surprisingly small investment. 

The thousands of home owners who have it- 
stalled Cyclone Fence have its protection, the 
sense of privacy it assures, the freedom from 
trespassers and destructive animals. ‘The 
know their children and pets are saf from 
street dangers and that continual discourage 
ment is offered to the malicious and dishonest. 

Cyclone hot-dipped galvanizing on copper 
steel, together with installation by factory 
trained men, provides a fence that will serve 
for many years to come. 

There is a style of Cyclone Fence that 
harmonizes with any home or landscape 
Request complete facts describing rust- 
resistant copper-steel and other quality 
features of Cyclone Fence. Address Dept. “T.’ 


Cyclone Fence 


Cyclone Fence Company 


General Offices: Waukegan, Illinois 
SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
Pacific Coast Division: 
Standard Fence Company 

Oakland, Cal. 


Cyclone—not a **type’’ of fence, 
but fence made exclustoely by 
Cyclone Fence Company and 
identified by this trade-mark. 





QUARTERLY 
WIEGME 
SRARES 


{ 
! 
AskYour Investment House or Bank 
{ 


for a prospectus of Quarterly Income 

Shares prepared in compliance with the 

requirements of the Securities Act of 

1933, or write to Administrative and Re- 

search Corporation, 15 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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Negri’s step-in. Other actresses who 
yielded underclothes: Hope Williams, 
Cornelia Otis Skinner, Jean Arthur. 

The red carnation of Clifton Webb was 
sought by so many couples that between 
his acts in As Thousands Cheer he hired 
a doorman to stand at the curb, toss flow- 
ers into the scavengers’ cars as they pulled 
up. Funnyman Webb’s carnation was 
brought back by 39 couples. Jimmy Du- 
rante refused to part with a shoe on the 
ground that it would be “humiliatin’.” 

Black-mustached Kermit Roosevelt, 
who had been appointed Barker, operated 
profitably in the Casino instead of taking 
part in the hunt. Forewarned by Miss 
Maxwell, he dispensed scores of mustache 
hairs from his vest pocket during the eve- 
ning. As the private visiting list of Miss 
Juliana Cutting, awesome social arbiter 
who decides who is and who is not eligible 
for swank Manhattan parties, someone of- 
fered the Manhattan telephone directory. 
Animals secured by the scavengers in- 
cduded a black monkey, a monkey which 
wore a blue vest and munched a pretzel, 
assorted turtles and goats, a toucan, a 
Great Dane, a cub honeybear. 


Late in the evening Producer Alfred de 
Liagre introduced blonde Helen Whitney 
Bourne, 19, socialite actress, as ‘‘the most 
beautiful woman in New York not yet 
present at the party.” The headband of 
Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson was accepted 
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a. as that of “New York’s most gracious 

‘tion, ” 566 540 

we from & tostess.” Many an “initialed handker- 

5 They | tief of an honest New York banker” was 

af from § poduced; all failed to qualify. 

scourage ~ O 

gent Football: Midseason 

+ factory | (See front cover) 

will serve Last Points 

week's this 
hat Team Coach opponent Score season 

nce thal Army Davison Coe 34-0 164-6 

ndscape. J Southern 

ing rust: fF California Jones None —— 161-10 

> quality Princeton Crisler Brown 33-0 144-0 

ept. “T.” Georgia Mehre Florida 14-0 128-35 
Michigan Kipke Illinois 7-6 108-12 
Purdue Kizer Carnegie T. 17-7 65-20 

1Ccé Out of 164 starters, the six college teams 
listed above, unbeaten through last week, 

pany remained at midseason the chief Humpty 

ois | Lumpties of 1933’s football wall. Some 

4 ofthem would have a great fall by Thanks- 





tiving Day. All might be tumbled, even 
Southern California which had kept a solid 
perch from early 1931 until last month 
vhen little Oregon State jostled it with a 
scoreless tie. 


Michigan came perilously close to slip- 
ping from the top of the Big Ten, where 
ithas been for three years. That it did not 
lip was largely due to a crack halfback 
tamed Herman Everhardus and to Willis 
Ward, a rangy Negro end. It was Ward 
vho, after hard-fighting [Illinois had 
marched to a touchdown in the first period, 
shot through and blocked the place kick 
Which would have given Illinois a seventh 
point. In the next period Everhardus raced 
‘round end to tie the score, then booted 
the goal. Following an unimpressive 6-to-o 
verformance fortnight ago against Wash- 
ngton & Lee, Princeton—only Humpty of 
we siX not yet even scored on—snapped 
ack last week into its earlier whippet-tank 
‘yle, Brown was butter-fingered, Prince- 
‘on its toes, taking advantage of three 
‘umbles and one blocked kick to pile up 
“ut touchdowns and driving 63 yd. with- 
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FACT OR FRIENDSHIP 
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‘Out of Facets... Means 
| Out of Pocket 


If you buy fire insurance these days without first learning all the facts, 
you are very likely to find that you are paying far more than is justified 


.-- Personal friendship, unless backed up by facts, is not a sound basis 


on which to place business... Your local.Central agent has plenty of 


facts—facts that mean definite savings for you... For 57 years, The 
Central has paid substantial annual dividends to policyholders— 
dividends which drastically reduce insurance costs. And these divi- 
dends have averaged more than 22%...Sound management—wise, 
conservative investments—an outstanding record for prompt settle- 
ment of just claims—make The Central an organization with which 
you will like to have dealings ...It will pay you to send for your local 


Central agent now. Or write us direct. 


wor 6|§6hCENTRAL 


ge) 
: MANUFACTURERS’ MUTUAL INSURANCE CO, 
Policyholders C. M. PURMORT, President Home Office: VAN WERT, OHIO 






Since 


Fyfe) CENTRAL AGENTS WRITE ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE 
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Writer 
Not herilblen 


General writer, student, book- 
keeper, executive, salesman, 
stenographer — whoever you 
are, however you write there 
isan Esterbrook Re-New-Point 
to match your writing need. 





Re-New-Points reproduce in non-cor- 
rosive Duracrome the famous Ester- 
brook steel points. They screw easily 
into the fountain pen holder. To renew 
them, unscrew the old and screw in 
the new. Only Esterbrook Fountain Pen 
holders can take Re-New-Points. 


Esterbrook Fountain Pens are priced 
$1 and up. Additional Re-New-Points 
are 25c each. If your stationery dealer 
cannot supply you, use the coupon below. 


ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
48 Cooper St. Camden, N. J. 
or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Can. 


mt. /.1:15 5 
=) Md eS 
| JUST LIKE 

6 3 


bstertrvoh ) 


FOUNTAIN PENS 
and STEEL PENS 


Esterbrook Steel Pen Manufacturing Company 
48 Cooper St., Camden, New Jersey 

I enclose $1 for Esterbrook Re-New-Point Foun- 
tain Pen, postpaid. I have checked Re-New-Point 
desired in the fountain pen. 
[1] Gregg Shorthand [) Business Falcon 
CL) Bookkeeping [| Executive Signature 
{_) High School or College ["] Manifold Use, Orders 
(_}Social Stub () Bold Stub 
TE ae Se eee SE ee eee 


RE Net ASSET a 
Dealer’s Name and Address ____--_--------- 





Who’s Afraid of COCKTAILS now? 


One good ingredient deserves 
another. So use Abbott's Bit- 
ters for better flavoring, richer 
strength in all cocktails and 
long drinks. On sale since 1872. 
The best of bitters, thank 
you! 
Special Offer 
50c bottle for 25c 

(stamps or coin). Write: 

ABBOTT’S BITTERS 

T-1113, Baltimore, Md. 
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TIME 


out the help of breaks for another. As 
usual, one touchdown and a heavy share 
of the kicking, passing and line-plunging 
were credited to wiry halfback Garry le 
Van who weighs little more thar 150 lb. 
and whose elusive hips remind Princeton 
oldtimers of Don Lourie (1919-21). 

Army did not bother to use any first 
string men for more than one period 
against Coe, hence the crowd saw nothing 
of Jack Buckler. Of the incredible team 
which Coach Gar Davison has built from 
football wreckage in his first season, Half- 
back Buckler is the most dangerous player 
because of his ability to pass unerringly 
while running at top speed. Fortnight ago 
Yale rarely could guess what Buckler was 
up to, could do little about it when they 
guessed right. 

Georgia has two racing halfbacks named 
Homer Key, who weighs only 145 lb., and 
Cy Grant, who is high-scorer for the sea- 
son in the Southeastern Conference. Last 
week both men slithered and _ sprinted 
through Florida, Grant making two touch- 
downs which boosted his average to better 
than one per game. 

Carnegie Tech’s goal line had been un- 
crossed all season until the opening of the 
second half against Purdue. Then Purdue's 
speedy Halfback Jim Carter received the 
kickoff on his own to-yd. line, ran it go 
yd. to a touchdown. His running-mate 
Duane Purvis cut loose on a “hidden ball” 
play for 52 yd., put the ball in position 
for a second touchdown. Paul Pardonner, 
stocky little drop-kick expert, booted an 
extra three points. 

Southern California enjoyed a rest last 
week in preparation for this week’s game 
with Stanford. Despite the astounding tie 
game with Oregon State, U. S. C. remained 
by most methods of reasoning the strong- 
est team in the Far West. Its backfield 
includes not only Homer Griffith, the 
Coast’s high-scoring man of last year, but 
also his runner-up, cotton-topped little 
Quarterback Irvine (“Rabbit”) Warbur- 
ton. With them runs Bill Howard, high 
man this year with six touchdowns. 


That one Humpty could surely flatten 
all the others is not the clear-cut conclu- 
sion this year that it has been sometimes 
in the past. Michigan 30 years ago was 
the great Humpty Dumpty of all time. 
Under Coach “Hurry Up” Yost, Michigan 
played 54 games in five years without a 
defeat and with only one tie. Then Chi- 
cago toppled it from the wall with a 
meagre safety. California had its ‘““Won- 
der Team” of 1920-23 when ham-handed 
“Brick” Muller was throwing 60 and 70 
yd. forward passes; then U. S. C. came 
along. But the greatest Humpty of recent 
years was Notre Dame; and it made the 
loudest crash when, in 1931, Southern 
California pushed it from the wall where 
it had sat for 26 games. Having won only 
one game this season and tied one, Notre 
Dame lost its third last week to a Navy 
team playing the so-called Notre Dame 
system. 

The Notre Dame style was played on 
many another field last week because no 
less than 35 ex-Notre Dame footballers 
are employed on coaching staffs, among 
them three of the late Knute Rockne’s 
famed Four Horsemen. Horseman Harry 
Stuhldreher’s Villanova team won last 
week. So did Horseman Elmer Layden’s 
Duquesne team, for the eighth time this 
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season. But Horseman “Sleepy Jim” ing the ba. 
Crowley lost and another Notre Dame St. Mary’s 
team won the supreme game of the week: Systems 
Fordham v. St. Mary’s. turn to ea 

Long before St. Mary’s journeyed from| the local \ 
California to New York’s Polo Grounds, | acquired. 
fabulous tales of its enormous stature! smart bacl 
flashed ahead of it. Everyone in the East tage over 
knew that St. Mary’s linemen averaged weight of t 
214 lb., that the backfield weighed nearly 
200 Ib. per man, that the “midget” of the 
regulars, George (“Ice House”) Wilson. 
ablest triple-threat man on the Pacific 
Coast and perhaps in the country, scaled 
188. Other features of St. Mary’s team t 
capture the fancy of sport followers: 
Quarterback Sid Ahern, the only bona fide 
Irishman of the so-called ‘Galloping 
Gaels” (despite the enterprise of the col- 
lege pressagent in re-christening a substi- 
tute from Clarence to O’Kelly Kellogg); 
Tackle John Yezerski who stands 6 ft 
4 in. and weighs 242 lb.; the two pairs of 
brothers Carl & Wagner Jorgenson who 
play in the line and Fred & George Can- 
rinus, ends. When all these four hit 4 
runner, the dead weight is nearly half a 
ton. 

Fordham, which had yielded no game 
and only one touchdown this season, 
fought furiously against St. Mary’s, but 
fury was not enough. Toward the end of 
the first period St. Mary’s whirlwind Wil- 
son, helped by George Canrinus, rammed 
the ball 65 yd. down the field to Ford- 
ham’s 2-yd. line where the gun stopped it. 
On the first play of the second period Wil- 
son broke off tackle for a touchdown. 
Fordham stiffened and in the second half 
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line for a first down. But not even “Bit 
Ed” Danowski could budge the Gaels 
line. In the final period St. Marys i 
covered a Fordham fumble on Fordhams 
1o-yd. line. But on the very next play, 
St. Mary’s fumbled and the ball bounded 
across the goal-line. Fred Canrinus cat 
pulted his big frame head first betwee! 
two Fordham defenders, fell on the ba 
for the second touchdown. After thi! 
Fordham fought harder than ever a 
Danowski, alternately carrying and pass 
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» ing the ball, crossed the line standing up. 
St. Mary’s 13, Fordham 6. 

Systems. If Knute Rockne could re- 
turn to earth, he might not recognize all 
ved from| the local variations which his system has 
Grounds,|acquired. His basic idea was to give a 
s stature smart backfield, big or little, the advan- 
the East tage over a heavier team. (Average 
averaged weight of the Horsemen was only 164-lb.). 
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International 


§t. Mary’s JORGENSONS (RIDING) AND 
CANRINUSES 


They hit with nearly half a ton. 


Most conspicuous features of his system 
ae a hop-shifting backfield; deft, side- 
wise blocking in the line; the box forma- 
tion of the backfield; the seven-man line 
m defense. On offense, almost every line- 
man has the job of blocking one assigned 
opposing lineman, leaving the entire back- 
\Jield free to run interference for the ball- 
carrier, “power ahead of the ball.” On 
|Jieiense the man-for-man assignment is 
worked against potential receivers of for- 
mtd passes. Other systems use a zone 
tefense, 
The other most talked of style of play 
sthe Warner system, evolved by Glenn 
Pop”) Warner at Stanford. The Rockne 
ystem is based on deception and speed, 
i Warner system on deception and 
power. It requires a practically immov- 
ile line, to hold indefinitely while the 
lackfield shuttles the ball back & forth in 
iystilying maneuvers. Essential feature 
ithe Warner offense is the “double wing- 
—__—_—— Jk.” A wingback is simply a halfback 
Aci J vho takes position about a yard and a half 
ithind the line of scrimmage and about 
y Same distance outside his own end. 
‘en both halfbacks are in such position, 
farv’s 9-yi.f 8a double wingback pattern. Some- 
t even “Big} ls one wingback helps his end to smash 
the Gael} the tackle, boxing him and piling up 
Mary’s ref" side of the line, while a play dashes 
: Fordham’ } “ough, Or a wingback may turn and run 
+ next play, wehind the line of scrimmage, taking the 
yall bounded tall~or pretending to—from one of the 
nrinus catt: "ee other backs as they sweep past him. 
rst betwee! The spread of the Notre Dame and 
on the bill @*amer “systems” has tended to erase 
After thet §" oldtime distinction between Eastern 
n ever ancg Conservative) and Western (radical) 
wg and pass tands of football. That fact, combined 





get a seven. 











with the high efficiency of scouting, robs 
even intersectional games of much surprise 
play. Also it has led to a general perfec- 
tion of football defense (which can be 
taught more simply than offense) to a 
degree beyond offense. 

Offense & Rules. The tightening of 
defense has produced two conspicuous 
results this season: increased use of the 
forward pass, and a protest against tech- 
nical rulings which hamper the offense. 
Teams like Carnegie Tech, U. S. C., Pitt 
and Army have been rolling through every 
sort of defense with shrewd, expert passes. 
Even before this season, Michigan decided 
it was much less profitable to hammer 
away at a beefy line than to “punt, pass 
and pray.” 

The offensive game was helped ma- 
terially this season by the new rule pro- 
viding that if a ball goes out of bounds, 
or is downed within tro yd. of the sidelines, 
it shall be brought ro yd. in for the next 
play. That eliminated the wasted play 
formerly made to work the ball back into 
free position. About one-fifth of the plays 
in a game were wasted in that manner. 
As the season progressed new demands 
arose from coaches to eliminate fussy 
rules which not only hobbled the game but 
produced aggravating hairline decisions by 
well meaning but muddled officials. One 
of these decisions occurred in the Army- 
Illinois game. A field judge disallowed a 
place kick goal by Army because the 
player holding the ball had let both knees 
touch the ground. The referee was sure 
that the rules exempted the ball-holder, 
but the field judge, Massachusetts Boxing 





PRINCETON’S LE VAN 


His hips are reminiscent. 


Commissioner Dan Kelly, convinced him 
the rules had been changed. The judge 
was wrong. That same afternoon a Penn- 
sylvania kick bounced off a Dartmouth 
player’s back. A Pennsylvania man picked 
up the ball, ran it over the line. On Dart- 
mouth’s protest the officials canceled the 
touchdown because of a rule that the 
kicking side can not run with the ball. 
Penn lost by a touchdown. Also that day, 
a Brown tackle blocked a Yale kick at 
Yale’s goal line. Instead of giving the ball 
to Brown the referee let a Yale man 


recover and run the ball out of danger. 
Brown lost. 

Polled by the Press, numerous coaches 
voiced the wish to see the return of the 
“free ball” to the rules. Said Columbia’s 
Coach Lou Little: “Let the boys run with 
a loose ball. That’s the instinctive, the 
natural thing to do. . . . There was a lot 
of argument that inferior teams used to 


grab fumbles and score winning touch- 
downs for lucky victories. I think that’s 
silly. . The game is 60 minutes long. 


If you're winning for 55 minutes, get care- 
less, fumble, lose in the last five, that’s 
your tough luck. . . .” 

Professionals. One place where rules 
which slow up the game will not be toler- 
ated, is in professional football, which is 
one reason (but not the prime one) why 
it is vastly more entertaining than the 
collegiate game. In the National Profes- 
sional League the ball is not down until 
the carrier has been stopped dead by an 
opponent. Goalposts are not 10 yd. be- 
hind the goal-line, as in college football, 
but this year were placed on the line where 
kickers may reach them with field goals. 
Many of the college football rules were 
intended to prevent injuries, but profes- 
sional players, with longer experience, are 
hurt less frequently. 


Colgate had not been defeated in its 
last 17 games, had yielded no touchdown 
in 13 games when it took the field against 
Tulane. Tulane’s captain, halfback Floyd 
(‘Preacher’) Roberts ran 75 yd. for a 
touchdown in the first period, kicked the 
extra point. In the last seconds of play 
he tackled a Colgate ball-carrier on Tu- 
lane’s 2 yd. line, saved the game he had 
won 7-0. 


Dartmouth had failed in every one of 
16 attempts to beat Yale since 1884. Last 
week it was beaten again, by Clare Cur- 
tin’s toe. Curtin, Yale’s 230-lb. tackle, 
kicked his eighth consecutive conversion. 
14-tO0-13. 


Duke kept its season’s slate clean with 
timely forward against Auburn, 
13-t0-7. 


passes 


Fattest cumulative score of the season: 
Davis-Elkins 319, Opponents 31. 


Who Won 

@ Jack Westrope, U. S. jockey-of-the- 
year: three races in a day at Arlington 
Downs, Tex., bringing his season’s total 
of winners to 255. His 247th victory broke 
the English record of 246 winners ridden in 
1885 by Fred Archer. He has two months 
left to beat the world’s record of 338 win- 
ners ridden in 1884 by U. S. Jockey Walter 
Miller. Westrope’s closest competitor is 
Gordon Richards, champion jockey of 
England, who last week equalled the Eng- 
lish record, at Hurst Park, London. 

@ Maxie (‘“Slapsie”) Rosenbloom, light- 
heavyweight champion: a 15-round fight 
with bull-doggy little Mickey Walker, in 
which Champion Rosenbloom _ flicked, 
slapped, chopped, cuffed, hit not one hard, 
straight blow; in Manhattan. 

@ Winooka, thoroughbred Australian 
sprint champion who made his Eastern 
début fortnight ago by finishing a misera- 
ble last (Trme, Nov. 6): two six-furlong 
races, at Pimlico, Md. 
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© Brooks Brothers 


FALL AND WINTER OVERCOATS 


Brooks Brothers’ ready - made overcoats are 
made in many models, both single and double 
breasted—ranging from conservative Chester- 
fields and town coats of British Covert Cloth 
to Steamer Ulsters of Scottish Cheviots. 
The materials are confined to us and come 
from the best mills in England, Scotland 
and America. They are now being shown 
by our *travelling representatives as well 


as in our New York and Boston stores. 
$50 to $I11IO 


*Brooks Brothers travelling representatives are now 
visiting 50 cities all over the United States—in addi- 
tion to the best known preparatory schools and colleges in 
the East. If you will write to our New York store, we 


shall be glad to send you a copy of the current itinerary. 


ESTABLISHED 1818 





Mens Fchinae at fase Bhous 
NEW YORK -BOSTON 
MADISON AVENUE CORNER FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NUMBER ONE WALL STREET - NEW YORK 
NEWBURY COR. BERKELEY STREET : BOSTON 





‘| THEATRE 





New Play in Manhattan 

Thunder on the Left (adapted by Jea 
Ferguson Black; Henry Forbes, pro. 
ducer). Christopher Morley’s story, which 
100,000 people have bought since it wa 
published in 1925, is a strange and lovely 
book. One of the strangest qualities ha 
now been revealed for the first time: it js 
adaptable to the stage. 

Playwright Black begins her tende 
drama with the children’s party, during 
which Martin evidences his desire to “spy 
on grown-ups. In the next scene, pitched 
20 years into the future, Martin gets his 
wish. During a week-end party given by 








Bett & WARREN 
One tragedy averts another. 


his now adult companions, the cook re 
ports that a funny kind of a man has ap- 
peared at her kitchen asking for cake. 
The man, Martin (James Bell), is brought 
in. He captivates the company with his 
ingenuousness, his embarrassing candor 
about the most personal matters, his in- 
cessant hunger. More than anyone else, 
Phyllis Granville (Katharine Warren) }s 
captivated. She finds Martin curiously 
like her husband, from whom she has 
been growing apart, when he was younger. 
The association grows stronger. When 
| Martin, appearing with milk on his mouth, 
solemnly reminds her that it is a sign 
someone will kiss him before morning, 
Phyllis volunteers. “Sometime later,” begs 
Martin, “when you tuck me in bed.” Those 
who know their Morley will recall that this 
tryst is forestalled by the fatal accident 
to Phyllis’ children and by the importuni- 
ties of Joyce, who has not grown up either 
and who persuades Martin to go away be- 
fore something dreadful happens. 

James Bell, who sent shivers down audi- 
ences’ spines when he_ performed his 
ghastly march to the electric chair in The 
Last Mile (Time, Feb. 24, 1930), tums 
in a tip-top job of acting Martin. He | i 
immensely appealing in a réle whic 
dozens of less comprehending playets 
would have mawkishly botched. Mis 
Warren also gives a highly professions! 
impersonation. 
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Old Master Maugham 

An Kinc—Somerset Maugham—Dou- 
bleday, Doran ($2.50). 

Somerset Maugham is the fiction edi- 
tors Santa Claus. His stories are intelli- 
sent but not highbrow, well-made but not 
wooden, readable but not offensively scan- 
dalous. They are like the quiet but com- 
pelling conversation of a man who has seen 
the world and not missed much to the 
point. Sentimentalists find Maugham cyn 
ical, but in fact he is a psychological real- 
st. Even sentimentalists find his common- 
sense melodramas refreshing after a 
surfeit of romance. This collection ot 
stories is dedicated to one Ah King, a 
onetime Chinese servant of Author 
Maugham’s, who traveled with him for 
six months, served his master perfectly 
but inhumanly, surprised him when they 
said good-bye by shedding tears. ‘The 
title’s only relevance is the fact that 
Author Maugham thought up these stories 
while Ah King was his servant. 

Some of them: 

A married woman and her lover, about 
to become illegitimate parents, kill the 
husband, marry and live happily ever after, 
with no pangs of remorse. 

A model of devotion to the rest of the 
community are a planter and his half- 
sister who keeps house for him. When 
the planter marries, his sister kills herself ; 
the community discovers they were living 
in incest. 

The worst white man on a little island 
attracts the attention of a _ withered 
spinster-missionary ; to the amused amaze- 
nent of everyone except the predatory 
virgin, she conquers him. 

The man-eating Russian wife of a ‘Scot- 
ish scientist tries to get her claws on 
1er husband’s priggish young assistant; his 
eredity and the environment of a storm 
rescue him, ruin her. 

A red-blooded Britisher, finding himself 
1 cuckold, prepares to do the traditionally 
nanly thing; takes wiser advice in time. 


A 
<-> 


concrete Drama 

Time, Forwarp!—Valentine Kataev— 
Farrar & Rinehart ($2.50). 

“And it is not for nothing that Gorky 
constantly repeats: Write the history of 
factories and plants... . The football 
sweater of the shock-brigader, the kerchief 
nd ribbons of a young Communist girl, the 
passing banner of the shock-brigade, the 
iildish poster with its turtle or its steam 
engine, or the torn canvas trousers—are 
they not a thousand. thousand times more 
iecious to us than Danton’s brown frock- 
nt, Desmoulins’ overturned chair, the 
Phrygian night cap, the order for arrest 
‘ighed by the blue hands of Robespierre, 
the last letter of the Queen, and the faded 
'n-color cockade, ancient and light, like 
adry flower?” 

_ %0says Author Valentine Kataev. Cap- 
italist readers might reply: easier said 
than done. Not all the conviction in the 
World will make propaganda into art. But 
Author Kataev can fill his own bill. Time, 
Forward !, a novel about concrete mixing, 
Sone of the most exciting books that 
‘ver came out of Russia. 








‘When 


On the dusty steppe, four davs out of 
Moscow, a big construction is going up. 
There are the usual difficulties: living 
quarters are overcrowded, uncomfortable, 
dirty; food is scanty and not too good; 
the water supply is whimsical. But when 
news comes that a rival construction at 
Kharkov has broken the record for con- 
crete pouring, shock-brigaders gird up 
their dirty loins, beg permission to have 
a try at the record themselves. Ishchenko’s 
brigade gets the honor. It is partly like 
a sporting event. more like a battle. There 
are two deserters; one brigader runs sev 
eral miles from the hospital where his wife 
is having a baby, to be on time; at a crucial 








VALENTINE KATAEV 


Has Russia found a moral equivalent of 


war? 
moment the cement runs out; ‘her some 
blundering fool cuts off the wate attach 
a metre; it rains; a storm comes knovk 
ing out the telephone wires. 1” periling 
vital communications. One of e brig 


aders loses a hand between two shunting 
flat-cars. The foreman, incoherent with 
rage, implores his superior engineer, who 
he thinks is interfering, to go to hell, to 
get off the lot. By the time the last few 
loads are mixed, even anti-Bolshevik read- 
ers will be sitting on the edge of their 
chairs, breathing hard through their noses. 
the whistle blows, the record has 
been beaten, grimy men kiss each other, 
slouch off to their barracks. News comes 
that the record has been broken again, 
somewhere else. ; 

More books like Time, Forward! would 
go a long way to persuade the White world 
that Red Russia has found in co-operative 
work a real moral equivalent of war. 

The Author began his literary career 
by writing humorous sketches for Russian 
newspapers. Before that he had been a 
soldier, Tsarist against the Germans. a 
Red artilleryman against the Whites. Now 
in Moscow (he was born in Odessa) he 
has beaten his sword into one of Russia’s 
most trenchantly successful pens. Sharp 
ef nose, chin, ear and eye, with black hair 
dipping into an acute widow’s peak, Kataev 
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is 36, just about the right age for a New 
Russian. His earlier book (The Em- 
bezslers\) was written with such humorous 
disregard ot otficialdom that U. S. readers 
wondered about Russia’s censorship. In 
Russia Kataev is one of the most widely- 
read and one of the most popular of Rus- 
sia’s playwrights. His Squaring the Circle 
had a tong run at the Moscow Art Theatre 
Studio, was produced by Max Reinhardt 
in Berlin, 


Sea Yarn 

Lonc PENNanNT—Oliver 
Houghton Mifflin ($2.50). 

Author La Farge is making the most 
of his map. His 1929 Pulitzer Prize novel 
Laughing Boy) was laid in the UV. S&S. 
Southwest; Sparks Fly Upward took Cen- 
trai America for its scene; in Long Pen- 
nant he follows the fortunes of Rhode 
Island privateers of 1812 coming home 
from a long cruise. Readers who like their 
melodrama with a dash of historicity, a 
seasoning of salty nautical gab, should en- 
joy Author La Farge’s latest. 

The armed brig Glimpse, Jonas Dodge, 
Master, was three years out of Chog’s 


La Farge— 


Cove, R. I. She had had some close 
escapes from British cruisers; her crew 
had a fat share of prize money coming 


to them. Their last capture, a sloop flying 
the Spanish flag, they discovered too late 
was a U. S. vessel. Of the prize crew of 
four men put aboard her, one was drowned 
in a hurricane, one died of tropical fever; 
the other two were shipwrecked. When 
the Glimpse got safely home again Cap- 
tain Dodge paid off the survivors, held 
the missing men’s share a year. But it 
was longer than that before the castaways 
sscaped from their Indian rescuers, then 
trom the flesh-pots of New Orleans, and 
worked their long way home. 


ee 


Books of the Week 

SEA WaLtt—L. A. G. Strong—Knopf 

$2.50}. Story of an Irish childhood, Eng- 
ish schooling, the War, by the author of 
lhe Garden 

J}UNIPERO SERRA—Agnes Repplier — 
Doubleday, Doran ($2.50). Essayist Rep 
lier writes the lite of one of California’s 
lriar-pioneers. 

Tue SixtH New Yorker ALBuUM— 
Harper ($2.50). Gleanings for the curious 
from the Manhattan smartchart. 

RIDDLES OF THE Gost 
Hedin—Dutton ($5). 
by the author of Across the Gobi Desert 


Drsert—Sven 


THe Roosevett RevotuTion, First 
Phase — Ernest K. Lindley — Viking 
($2.50). A Washington correspondent 


analyzes the New Deal. 

THE Great Orrenstve—Maurice Hin- 
dus—Smith & Haas ($3). More about 
New Russia by the author of Humanity 
Uprooted and Red Bread. 

InsipE THE Atom—John Langdon- 
Davies—Har per ($2.50). By the author of 
The Future of Nakedness. 

Wuat Everyone WANtTs To KNow 
Asout Money—edited by G. D. H. Cole 
—Knopf ($3). By a group of Oxford 


experts. 














































































pegs the 
“SM KER” 


‘| » 
not the“shoker”! 


ERE’S one way to ride on an 
old ticket: Load a soggy pipe 
with ill-mannered tobacco, launch be- 
fogging clouds at the conductor as he 
demands “TICKET, PLEASE!” 
Don’t try it with a well-kept pipe 
and Sir Walter Raleigh Smoking 
Tobacco. You'll be embarrassed. A 
catload of pipe-smokers pufing this 
mild mixture of Kentucky Burleys 
leave the air sweet as a Peace Con- 
ference before the delegates arrive. In 
five short years Sir Walter Raleigh 
has become a favorite by keeping 
tongues cool and air fragrant in liv- 
-ing-rooms as.well as smoking-rooms. 


Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corporation 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dept. T-311 


. I Send for this 


FREE 


BOOKLET 
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It’s 1 5 ¢—AND IT’S MILDER 


| means just that. 
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“Names make news.” Last week these 


names made this news: 


A Cambridge, Mass. bank engaged in a 
minor financial transaction with a man 
named Sprague, inquired of Mr. Sprague’s 
regular bankers if his credit was good, got 
the following reply: “Mr. Oliver Mitchell 
Wentworth Sprague has been our client 
for many years and has always had our 
confidence in his credit and integrity. Mr. 
Sprague holds the Edmund Cogswell Con- 
verse Professorship of Banking & Finance 
at Harvard and has served as professor of 
Economics at the Imperial University in 
Tokyo. In 1930 he went to London where 
for two years he was financial adviser to 
the Bank of England and he is now chief 
economic adviser to the U. S. Treasury. 
We consider him a reliable client.” 


> 


Ailing Madeleine Force Astor Dick, 
second wife of the late John Jacob Astor, 
arrived in Manhattan from Bermuda. She 
refused to discuss her engagement to 
Italian Enzo Fiermonte, onetime boxing 
instructor to her sons, who fortnight ago 
accused Vincent Astor, Mrs. Dick’s step- 
son and President Roosevelt’s good friend, 
of using “influence” to keep him out of 


| Bermuda and the U. S. Indignant Edith 
| Searle, Mrs. Dick’s English secretary, told 


newshawks: “What a hungry mob of 
vultures you are! What dirty dogs! What 
torturers and persecutors!” Still suffering 
from a broken arm incurred two months 


| ago in Bermuda, Mrs. Dick was carried 
| from the ship on a stretcher, to a hospital 
| in an ambulance. 


—©— 


A Cleveland reader who asked Author 
Gertrude Stein to explain her motto, 
“rose is a rose is a rose is a rose,” printed 
on her best-selling Autobiography of Alice 


| B. Toklas (Time, Sept. 11), received the 


following reply from Alice B. Toklas 
(Miss Stein’s companion-secretary) : “The 
device rose is a rose is a rose is a rose 
Miss Stein is unfor- 
tunately too busy herself to be able to 
tell you herself, but trusts that you will 
eventually come to understand that each 
and every word that she writes means 
exactly what she says, for she says very 
exactly what she means, and really nothing 
more, but of course nothing less.” 


-~ 
<@ 


Pancho Augustin Villa Jr., 21, son 
of the oldtime Mexican bandit. who had 
been hired by a Hollywood studio to play 
his father as a young man in a film based 
on Villa’s life, was declared insane by a 
Los Angeles court, committed to an asy- 
lum because he refused to wear clothes, 
attacked his mother with a piece of scrap 
iron. 

— ee 


San Francisco newshawks who tried to 
see Doris Duke, 20, richest ($53.000,- 
ooo) U.S. heiress, daughter of the late To- 
bacco Tycoon James Buchanan (“Buck’”’) 
Duke, were received by her half-brother 
Walker Patterson Inman, who said Heiress 
Duke was compelled to leave San Fran- 
cisco as soon as her presence there be- 
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came known, that she avoids photogra- 
phers for fear her features will become 
easily recognizable to cranks and extor. 
tionists. ‘Everywhere we go it’s the 
same,” complained Mr. Inman. “She gets 
to see a few of the sights, goes out to 
dinner a few times and then her identity 
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Doris DUKE 
She “gets to see a few of the sights.” 


becomes known and we have to rush off 
somewhere else. When word gets out that 
she’s in town it’s like telling gangsters, 
‘Here’s a lot of money; come and get it.’” 


o 


A sheriff’s jury in Towson, Md. decided 
that Edward Beale (“Ned”) McLean, 
onetime publisher of the Washington 
Post, now in a Baltimore hospital, was “a 
lunatic without lucid intervals, so that he 
is not capable of the government of him- 
self or the management of his estate.” 


A radio actor named Drexel Biddle 
Steele said he was “giving a small supper 
party—only about 30 persons,” for Claire 
Delmar, Swiss actress, in Los Angeles 
swank Embassy Club, when belligerent 
Peter Arno, sexy cartoonist of the New 
Yorker, entered the club with Film Ac- 
tress Sally O’Neil. Cartoonist Arno, who 
two years ago was chased across the land- 
scape of Reno, Nev. by Cornelius Vander- 
bilt Jr. with an unloaded pistol, was intro- 
duced to Miss Delmar, became angry 
when Actor Steele “explained at that mo- 
ment that there was just one thing that he 
lacked—besides being born a man he had 
failed to be born a gentleman.” Cartoon- 
ist Arno swung wildly, missed. Sock! he 
was knocked down by Gordon Butler, 
Actor Steele’s manager, onetime footballer. 
Miss O’Neil indignantly denied a repot! 
that she had stopped the fight by smash- 
ing a chair over Steele’s head. Cartoonist 
Arno sulked in seclusion at first, then 
barked: “I’m getting sick and tired of lit- 
tle so-and-so’s like Steele and Vanderbilt 
running to the newspapers with stories 
that they chased me with pistols and 
knocked me down, which neither ever did. 
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at mo- : as ° . 
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he had 7. . : 
rtoon- beer at its best. In each sip of BUDWEISER 
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less distinguished beers. « Full strength and 


fully aged in the largest brewery in the world. 
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INSURING FINE TOBACCO FOR 
. future Leichy Nukes 


Not many smokers have seen a fine tobacco plant 
in full bloom, so we show you this picture. These 
fine types of plants are permitted to flower and to 
produce seed—to reproduce the Cream of the Crop 
—enabling Luckies to maintain the same fine, uni- 
form quality that smokers everywhere appreciate—so 


round and firm and fully packed—free from loose ends. 


the finest tohaccos ALways “he finest workmanship 
Anways Luchies please! 


FOR THROAT PROTECTION — FOR BETTER TASTE 








